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Gitana, a 50-ft. Military Type Express Cruiser 


An Interesting Type of Power Boat that is Becoming More Popular Every Year 


\ MIGHTY fine boat and one that is 
causing much interest among motor 
boat men is Gitana. She was launched 

ily in the season and has been used all sum- 

erin New York waters, her owner being Mr. 
ip DeRonde, President of the Oriental 
avigation Co., of New York. 

The boat has an overall length of 50 ft., 

th sufficient beam, draft and depth to 

ke her an able craft in every respect and 

t speed is from 22 to 24 miles an hour. 

ls may be maintained in rough water for 

€was modeled to be serviceable in rough 
rier as well as in smooth. 
tana is a splendid example of what 
be accomplished in the little understood 
Mdof building stock boats, and in that 
FY 1S a departure from the generally 
‘pted idea that a boat to be comfortable 

d distinctive must be built to order. 

try detail of her construction and equip- 

it has been worked out by her designers 
builders, the Great Lakes Boat Building 

., and, needless to say, her exterior and 

‘ior finish is in keeping with the best 

aU-building practice of today. Every 

tof room below decks has been put to 
ne useful purpose. The crew’s quarters 

‘ward. Abaft of this compartment is the 
















THE 50-FOOTER GITANA IS A TYPE OF STOCK BOAT THAT MARKS A NEW ERA 
IN THE BOAT BUILDING INDUSTRY 
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main saloon with the galley adjoining. The 
engine compartment extends under the bridge 
deck, while the owner’s stateroom and bath 
are under the after house. There is ample room 
aboard for eight in addition to the crew. 

The structure of the boat is of particular 
interest to many on account of the standards 
of construction that involve the use of 
sawn frames, steam bent ribs, all of oak, and 
heavy seam battens running from stem 
to transom. The structural members are 
all placed on short centers thus forming a 
laminated framework which is practically 
indestructible. The planking is double, 
the inner skin being of cedar laid diagonally, 
while the outer layer is of Mexican mahog- 
any having strakes running fore and aft. 
The seams of the fore and aft planking are 
centered on the battens. All of this gives 
unusual strength, and a hull of sufficiently 
light weight to be driven at high speed 
without excessive power. 

The bridge deck is spacious and it is from 
here that the craft is controlled. In addition 
to built-in seats against the forward end cf 
the cabin house there is room for a number 
of wicker chairs and as the bridge deck is 
well covered with a permanent awning and 
protected from flying spray and head wincs 
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AN 8-CYLINDER 
VAN BLERCK 
MOTOR IS 
INSTALLED 
BENEATH THE 
BRIDGE DECK 
WHERE IT 
IS OUT OF 
SIGHT YET 
ACCESSIBLE 
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THE MAIN CABIN OF GITANA IS A ROOMY COMPARTMENT, BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED 
IN WHITE AND MAHOGANY, AND HANDSOMELY FURNISHED 


by a windshield and khaki side curtains it 
is a delightful spot. In addition there is a 
cockpit aft which is unusually large for a 
boat of this size and type. 

The yacht’s power plant is an 8-cylinder 
6 in. by 6 in. Van Blerck motor of 200 
H. P. compactly installed under the bridge 
deck and through a system of ingenious 
hatches, that may be quickly removed in 
an emergency, is readily accessible. The 
motor is of the latest type and is equipped 
with electric starting gear, which in ad- 
dition to saving the labor of cranking, 
supplies electric current for the sailing and 
cabin lights of the boat. 

Boats of this type have become very 
popular and it seems but reasonable to 
believe that the idea of building them in 








numbers, thus reducing their manufacturing 
cost, is a step in the right direction. Had 
the motor car builders been content to 
build individual cars-—as in the early 
‘days—the era of the automobile would 
not be with us today, and it is only by up- 
to-date manufacturing and selling methods 
that the cost of the motor boat can be 
brought to a figure that will place it within 
the reach of the thousands of interested 
folks who have remained ashore heretofore 
through the great cost of having boats 
built to order. There is also another distinct 
advantage; the purchaser can. see exactly 
what he is going to get before he buys, and 
nowadays, especially here where everyone 
is busy and usually wants what he wants in 
a hurry, the stock boat fills the bill. 
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When to Let Go the Anchor 


Letting go an anchor is an 
operation which must be carried 
fully and correctly, otherwise tr 
follow if bad weather comes on. 
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: rT ” ° the safest 
plan is to “‘let go” until the crown of the 
anchor touches the bottom, then pay oy 
chain very gradually as the vessel is sheeted 






away from the anchor by the wind or tide 
the aim being to cause the anchor to fajj 
over towards the direction in which the 
vessel is moving. Once it has fallen oye 
correctly, the cable can be paid out unt 
its length below the water equals threg 
times the depth at high tide. This pr 
cedure should be followed for all kinds 9 
anchors, as it is quite possible for the cabjg 
to foul the flukes of a stock or even ; 
stockless anchor before they have “dy 
themselves in.’”’ One not infrequently see 
inexperienced yachtsmen let go many fath 
oms of chain right on to the top of ag 

anchor. With an Ells or a stocklegm © 
anchor there is very little risk of subsequen C 
fouling, but this may easily happen wit} 

the ordinary type in a tideway with nj 

wind or when the wind is with or againg 

the tide. Under these conditions, as th ™ 
tide changes, the vessel floats down over it 

anchor, and may carry the cable across th 
upper fluke. One fairly reliable way 
avoiding such a contretemps is to lash th 
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helm over so as to give the vessel a shee = 
With the wind straight up and down: ble 
regards the tide, a sheer either way will! Ski 


equally effective, but when it is blowin 
across the tide the vessel should be point 
to windward with the wind aft, and t 
leeward when it is ahead. The effect 4 
giving the correct sheer is that the vesgip,. 
rides steadily away to one side of t abat 
anchor, hence when the tide changes 
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does not float down over it. » 
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THE CABIN PLAN OF THE 50-FOOTER IS INTERESTING TO THE BOAT OWNER AS IT SHOWS THE POSSIBILITY OF 
LARGE ACCOMMODATIONS COMBINED WITH HIGH SPEED 
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up in their smashing attack, and weran 

into a perfectly diabolical sea. The 
ocean seemed to be in a wild jumble, but we 
couldn’t see anything. Just before six o’clock 
the rain quit, and when a little daylight fil- 
tered through the gloom we saw what was the 
matter. The whole ocean, in the weird 
light, seemed covered with young water- 
spouts. Evidently we had run out to where 
anorthwester had been giving battle to the 
sutheast gale, and while the southeaster 
had won, the seas were still mixing it whole 
heartedly. 

One of these sharp peaks would come up 
under the yacht and lift her high, then slip 
toone side, and the Dreamer would literally 
fall into the water below. Sometimes she 
fll sideways, and sometimes endways. 
Cooking a breakfast was. impossible. We 
couldn’t'stand without holding on, let alone 
keeping anything on the stove, and Prog 
and I partook of a collation of raw eggs and 
crackers. 

The lug registered sixty-one miles for that 
tack, but that did not mean very much. We 
wanted to take ourselves away from there 
anyway, So came about and headed east on 
the starboard tack. Our friend, the gale, 
was still on duty in earnest, and in the jum- 
bled sea the going was mighty bad. The 
Skipper was still very sick, but a little 
better than he had been in the night. 

Holding east, from our reckoning, should 
enable us to fetch Salmon Cone, a big rock 
about ten miles north of Piedras Blancas 
Point. The wind and sea continued un- 
abated, but we made fair progress, and 
picked up the shore just after noon. The 
cast along here is rock, lined with cliffs 
fom two hundred to five hundred feet 
high, backed by mountains a mile high. 
But the weather was so thick that we heard 
he breakers before we sighted the shore. 
salmon Cone is five hundred feet high, and a 
big rock sticks out of the water half a mile 
seaward of it. We couldn’t see it, or much of 
anything else. As near as we could judge, 
we were several miles further north than we 
lad hoped, and near Cape San Martin. 


T opin the morning the big combers let 
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WAS COVERED WITH YOUNG 


In the Wake of Cabrillo and Vizcaino 


Being the Account of a Cruise Along the Wonderful Pacific Coast 


Concluded from September Number 
By WILLIAM M. McCOY 


No light marks this cape, and San Martin 
Rocks extend half a mile out, and there are 
other unmarked rocks rising from deep 
water all along here, so we didn’t like to 
run in closer to make sure. Instead we al- 
lowed the coast plenty of room for its edges, 
and worked along in short hitches, hoping 
to sight something we could recognize. 

The wind howled along the cliffs, and hit 
us in such vicious eddies that the man at 
the wheel had two men’s work to do, but 
these twisting puffs tore holes in the mist, 
and in an hour we sighted Salmon Cone off 
the port bow, and corrected our position 
on the chart. At six o’clock we had point 
Sierra Nevada abeam. The time had come 
when we had to reef. Prog and I tried, but 
it was no use, we couldn’t do it alone. So 
we helped the Skipper to the wheel. Watch- 
ing our chance, we swung her into the wind, 
and went at it, while seas swept her from 
end to end. The spirit was willing, but the 
Skipper was too weak to hold her, and the 
seas would throw her around. It had to be 
done, and after a while we had two reefs 
in the main and fore, and the stays’! furled, 
and Prog had lost nearly all the skin off 
one hand in saving himself from being 
swept from the footropes under the main 
boom. 

The wind had crawled around until it 
was coming from due south, making the 
whole coast a lee shore, and we had to get 
to sea, or try to anyway. Piedras Blancas 
Point was only three miles away, but we 
couldn’t see the light. Harlech Castle 
Rock, with one foot over it, and marked 
only by kelp, is three-quarters of a mile off 
the point, and we were not hankering for 
close acquaintance with it. 

The wind was hitting up a good fifty 
miles an hour, fairly shrieking in the rigging, 
but the Dreamer fought her way to sea. At 
midnight we had made perhaps ten miles, and 
judging from the cross seas were just about 
off Piedras Blancas Point, but we could not 
see the light. Suddenly the wind stopped. 
In the space of a few minutes it disappeared 
absolutely, and left us flopping in a veritable 
whirlpool of a sea, the combers climbing 






UNDER HER LITTLE SAILS THE YACHT TORE ALONG 
THROWING FATHOMS OF FOAM 


aboard from all sides. Wondering how far 
we had actually come, I crawled back to 
look at the log. It had registered less than a 
knot since the last reading. Hauling in the 
line, I found the rotator gone, the line being 
cut, or possibly bitten off by a shark which 
had snapped at the spinner. 

Neither Prog nor I could start the engine. 
We were so near exhaustion we could 
scarcely crank it. I was trying, when 
Prog’s yells brought me on deck to see a big 
coasting steamer running right down on top 
of us. We sounded the fog horn, and made 
all the noise possible, and just when it 
seemed that a collision was inevitable, her 
lookout saw our lights in the welter. She 
whistled twice, and turned to port, but just 
then a sea swung us to starboard. We were 
without any way at all, but her watch 
officer didn’t know that, and the smash 
looked nearer than ever to him, I expect. 
He whistled twice again, but we couldn’t 
swing the yacht. Then he whistled three 
times, and we heard the steamer’s engines 
reverse. Unfortunately we couldn’t hear 
the language on her bridge, as it surely 
would have warmed us up. She backed up 
several hundred yards, then swung out to 
sea for about a quarter of a mile. She 
surely was taking no chances on being sunk 
by the Dreamer! I have always wanted to 
meet that watch officer, as he certainly is a 
seaman who practices the spirit of the rules 
of the road. 

Prog and I took turns trying to start 
the engine again, but the dampness had 
given the ignition system the pip, or some- 
thing, and the yacht had such a wild motion 
that we were thrown about, and the big 
iron brute of an engine kept getting em- 
bedded in our anatomy. One of us would 
carefully pick it out of some cherished spot 
in our topography, and crawl on deck to 
get his breath and keep a lookout while the 
other tried it. During the calm it was clear 
where we were, but the world apparently 
ended about a cable’s length away on all 
sides. Now and then we could hear the 
Piedras Blancas fog signal, but we couldn’t 
see a thing butfwhite water. 
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WE PASSED POINT CONCEPTION AT NINE O'CLOCK 


At one forty-five that—Saturday—morn- 
ing, the hole in the wind in which we had 
been wallowing was blown away. As in- 
stantly as it stopped, it began again. It 
came from almost due south, as before, but 
not nearly so strong, hardly more than 
twenty miles an hour. Keeping well off, we 
beat down the shore for Point Buchon, 
thirty-two miles southeast of Piedras Blan- 
cas, tacking every hour. Along about two- 
thirty it began to rain in earnest, but the 
wind held steady, and with the rain beating 
down the sea we made good time under our 
short canvas. 

Keeping awake had become nothing 
short of agony. The Skipper was still too 
weak to stand. Prog and I would go to 
sleep at the wheel, or while working at 
anything else. We couldn’t help it. It 
would only be for a second, of course, but 
it’s a wonder we didn’t fall overboard. As 
it was we put in the night working the 
ship, and trying to keep each other awake. 

The wind dropped flat at seven o’clock. 
A few minutes later it stopped raining, and 
suddenly it was light. Our minds foggy from 
loss of sleep and weariness, we dazedly 
looked around. Land loomed on all sides of 
us! The Skipper crawled up the companion- 
way, took one look, and then began calling 
us ‘‘Dah-ned, walrus faced lubbahs”’ and 
other things, when suddenly we realized 
that what appeared to be land was black 
fog. 

The sea was so steep that the yacht was 
rolling and pitching so terrifically that 
cooking was out of the question. After raw 
eggs and-some other cold provender, we 
managed to start the engine, but in a little 
while a west northwest breeze showed up, 
which was a fair wind for us, and we shut 
off the power. We hated the thought of 
having to reef again, so waited to find out 
what the breeze intended doing, and soon 
it freshed until the short canvas we were 
under was all she needed. 

Overhead it began to clear, with rain 
squalls blowing up now and then, but most 
of the time the sea and sky sparkled in the 
sunlight. Point Buchon terminates in an 
overhanging cliff, with detached rocks off it. 


There is no light, but a whistling buoy 
marks it. While we stood to sea to round 
the point, having been carried further 
east than we thought by the current, Prog 
went below to get some sleep, and I held 
down the deck alone. Maybe I went to 
sleep for a moment, I don’t know, but spray 
in my face made me stand up, looking for 
rocks. But my eyes nearly fell out, and I 
was plain paralyzed, for a whale was 
spouting almost beside me to windward. 
The two streams from his blow holes spurted 
up like water from twin hoses, and blew 
toward me in spray. It was the first time I 
had ever had a whale spit in my face, and I 
didn’t like it. 

The big cuss dove under the yacht, came 
up on the other side, swam along beside 
the Dreamer, his back freckled -with bar- 
nacles. Then he dove under her again, his 
huge tail waving a moment above the 
water. The Dreamer is fifteen feet wide, 
and that tail was wider than that! The 
whale was longer than the yacht, and the 
darned cuss seemed mighty friendly. He 
kept playing around, and diving under us, 
until, in plain American, he got my goat. 
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When he headed for us right amidships ] 
yelled, and both Prog and the sick Skipper 
came scrambling on deck. They looked 
and you could have belayed the main sheet 
to Prog’s eyes, and the Skipper’s jaw 
dropped until it dented the deck. The old 
whale was not three fathoms off, coming 
head on. We all yelled and held on, but he 


.dived and went clear under, waving his 


tail right in our faces. After a consultation 
we decided to start the engine in the hope 
that it would frighten him away, as we 
were afraid he would collide with the rudder 
and smash it. The engine started on the 
first turn, and Mr. Whale cocked his head 
to one side, and then left in a hurry. 

Rounding the whistling buoy in the 
increasing wind, we swung southeast and 
tore along until Lion Rock bore northeast. 
Shifting our course to southeast by east 
we boiled along before the young gale for 
Port San Luis. Rocks and reefs grow here, 
so we held well off. With San Luis Obispo 
lighthouse bearing north northeast, and 
about three miles away, we jibed over, and 
put her northeast, one half east, and raced 
for the harbor, keeping well to the south of 
the ledge off Whaler’s Island, and then 
headed for the warehouse on the wharf, 
while the spar buoys marking pinnacle 
rocks flashed dizzily past. To leeward of 
the wharf we swung into the wind to 
anchor, but had more than half an hour's 
struggle with wet canvas and swollen 
cordage before we managed to get our sails 
down, and then had to lie down on the deck 
and rest before we could furl them. 

We wanted gasoline, and medicine for 
the Skipper. As it was afternoon, and 
Saturday, we knew that everything to do 
with the oil refinery at Avila would be 
closed, but started out after a hurried lunch. 
But luck was with us. After we got the 
medicine we found an accommodating 
warehouseman, and then fell in with o 
fishermen friends of Coxo Anchorage, the 
Muchado brothers. They got their boa 
and took the fifty gailon drum to the yacht 














































WE ROUNDED THE BREAKWATER 
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I helped us get it into the tanks, and then 
T @% turned the drum for us. All our efforts 
i, to buy, borrow, or steal a log were fruitless. 
. When we sought advice about the weather, 
‘ the fishermen all advised us to put to sea 


atonce. But we had to have some rest first. 
8 HE On board Prog cooked a bang up dinner, 


he ying about three days’ stores. After the 
US ner man had been provided with enough’ 
to keep him mighty busy for quite a while, 
2 we turned in. 

ler It was not easy to turn out at midnight, 


he Mm but we did. In the harbor it was calm, 
ad Ma but we could hear the sea kicking up an 

awiul fuss on the rocks outside. After 
the | storm lashings had been inspected, we put 
nd to sea under power. There was no wind 
ast, outside, but a most awe inspiring sea. From 
ast y the bell buoy marking Souza Rock we swung 
for @ south for Point Arguello, forty miles away, 
ere, fm holding well out to give unlighted Point Sal, 
spo uy about half way to Arguello, plenty of room. 


and We had scarcely made a mile, when Prog, 
and # who was at the wheel, called to me that a 
ced HH breeze had sprung up. I had hardly reached 
h of M@ the deck when a northwester fell on us. It 
came like a blast from a compressed air 
hose. The Skipper, still really too weak for 
duty, took the wheel, and Prog and I set 
the foresail. Both reefs were fortunately 
till tied in. By the time we got it up it was 
blowing so hard that the two of us couldn’t 
peak the sail. We put her south by west in 
order to be sure of sea room, and this brought 
the wind over the starboard quarter. 
Even under that bit of foresail the gale 
hove the yacht way over, and she tore 
along. Sometimes in the puffs it felt as if 
the sticks would be blown out of her. We 
got so worried about the foresheet and 
bom that we rigged a double bridle and 
preventer sheet of half-inch rope, making 
~ to the butt of the mainmast, and let 
ef gO. 


The gale increased until. the spindrift 
was flying over our mastheads, and the yacht 
was smothered. Sailing lights and binnacle 
light blew out, and while Prog struggled 
to keep her on her course I put in the time 
telighting the lights. But it was no use, 
aid in spite of all I could do we boiled 
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along with no lights at all. I had to take 
the lights below to light them, and the side 
lights would go out before I could get to the 
foreshrouds with them. The binnacle has 
a very fine double light. I lit it nine times. 


In an hour the seas looked like mountains, 
and every one was a breaker. They were 
perhaps seventy-five yards from crest to 
crest, and as they rushed upon us it seemed 
as if the yacht never could rise to them. 
But the Dreamer’s stern overhang is rather 
short, and her quarters very powerful, and 
she topped most of them. The curling crests 
would come aboard just forward of the 
cockpit and foam forward. 

The night was absolutely black, and the 
sea a roaring cataract. Just in time we 
looked back to see the mother-in-law of all 
combers curling right over us. It broke over 
the stern with a deafening roar, and the 
Lord alone knows what would have hap- 
pened if we had had any after sail on the 
yacht. As it was it nearly swept us over- 
board, buried the Dreamer almost com- 
pletely, and tried to rip everything loose. 
But the yacht freed herself finally, and 
raced on. Everything was battened down, 
of course, but the Dreamer is no sub- 
marine, and about half a barrel of water 
got into the cabin. From then on the cabin 
was a wet place, as the water had found a 
way, and the yacht was buried in a welter of 
spray for twelve hours. 


The gale let up a trifle at daylight, but 
did not drop below forty miles an hour. 
We were well to seaward of Point Arguello, 
but held on until we could lay an easterly 
course and safely pass Point Conception. 
Jibing, even with only the close reefed fore- 
sail set, was more than ticklish, but there 
was no other way. With the Skipper and 
me on the sheet, Prog waited his chance, 
and spun the wheel. The Dreamer was 
going like a stake horse, and she swung 
around with a wild yaw, so that when the 
boom swung out the wind was blowing 
right down it, and no damage resulted. 
Re-rigging our preventer sheet, we put her 
on her course, east, one half south. 


Fairly flying we passed Point Conception 
at nine o'clock, and the sun came out as 


WHEN THE FOG ROLLED AWAY OLD POINT VINCENTE WAS RIGHT THERE 
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we entered Santa Barbara Channel. All the 
water in the Pacific and all the wind in the 
northern hemisphere were apparently trying 
to crowd into the channel between the high, 
rocky shore and the islands. It blew 
harder and harder until it matched the gale 
which blew away our canvas. The Channel 
seas were something to marvel at. Two 
hundred and fifty feet from crest to crest, 
they were nearly as high as our sail. In 
the hollows between we were blanketed. 


The roaring mountains of water would 
rush up behind us, and the Dreamer’s stern 
lift. But she couldn’t rise fast enough, and 
the white water would curl over her sides 
until she was buried from amidships for- 
ward. It was fascinating to watch the 
old bucks of combers grip the yacht with 
their fingers of brine. Each one grabbed 
the Dreamer, heaved her high, and flung 
her forward with such dizzy speed that we 
had to crouch and hold on. When we were 
in the trough we could see nothing but two 
mountains of rushing water. On the crests 
the ocean flashed a blinding sea of white 
under the bright sun. Just before noon we 
passed a big coastwise passenger liner 
bound north, and the seas were climbing 
her bows and sending the spray over her 
bridge when the sloshing water hit her pilot 
house. 

We had no log, but as long as it kept 
clear we did not need one. Just exactly 
at noon we had the Santa Barbara wharf 
abeam, and about seven miles away. At 
twelve thirty the night before we had passed 
Souza Rock bell buoy, off Port San Luis, 
and having Santa Barbara abeam at noon, 
gave us a run, over the course we had sailed, 
of one hundred and twenty miles in eleven 
and one-half hours, made under a reefed 
foresail. I have no idea what our speed 
through the water was, as the whole ocean 
was apparently going our way the entire 
time. 

The wind gradually fell as we sailed down 
the middle of the channel. We set the jib at 
one, then the staysail, and in mid-afternoon 
shook out the reefs in the foresail. It was 
after four o’clock before we dared put any 


(Concluded on page 184) 


IN THESE WARLIKE TIMES IT IS NECESSARY FOR MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS TO BE 


AST your eye aloft and you'll find 
her as trim and taut a little wagon 
as ever ratched to windward through 

the roaring forties or spread her stuns’ls 
before the pleasant zephyrs of the trades. 
Square rigged on the fore; fore and aft on 
the main and mizzen, she is-good on work to 
windward, and holds her speed with the 
wind abaft the beam. Sailormen who know 
her like to talk about her work in stays, 
and great stories are told of her extra liveli- 
ness when she dropped her propeller off the 
Azores and footed it home under sail alone. 

She holds the water with a good draft— 
fourteen feet—and from her bowsprit end 
to the band on her spanker boom are things 
that the ancient sea has made sacred in the 
eyes of seamen. And add to this her en- 
gines, not the hot erratic cylinders of the 
Carnot cycle; not the whirling fans of the 
restless turbine; but the steady reciprocating 
parts of steam—the steam of Watt and 
Fulton—used honestly and thoroughly in her 
triples, and fired and throttled by the 
hands of lads still in their teens. 

She is steady and she is ship-shape and 
New York fashion, to give the old phrase a 
local twist, is the Schoolship Newport, and 
her busy decks are the theatre of activities 
that must find an ever increasing influence 
in the sea story of the American Merchant 
Marine. 

Youth is her attendant, and she is served 
by youth with all the enthusiasm of the 
great years of life when we form our ideals 
and shape our courses to the very end. The 
smooth faced lad, in his working whites, or 
trim and ship-shape in his dress jacket of 
blue, with the gold anchors, and perhaps a 


TRAINED IN THE USE OF NAVAL GUNS 


The Sea Is Calling 


By FELIX RIESENBERG 
Master Mariner and Superintendent of the New York State Nautical School, Commanding the Schoolship Newport 


stripe or two, is destined for the post of 
honor—the weather wing of the bridge— 
where he must stump to windward and set 
the course in fulfilment of the destinies 
of the sea. Or, again, if his bent is for the 
things of steam and steel, he will wear the 
proud title of ‘‘Chief’’ and hold the master- 
ship of the great engines that are the wonder 
and delight of all who possess a spark of real 
imagination in their souls. 

And so the young men on the decks and 
in the fire and engine rooms of the Newport 
are shaping their lives to the high honor 
and dignity of mastership at sea—of ships 
and engines. And all over the land, from 
the Pacific’s shores to the Coast of Maine, 
the old spirit is stirring and youth again is 
setting its mind toward the sea. Only the 
boldest dare predict the brilliant future that 
the American Merchant Marine holds in the 
smoke clouded years ahead as the fighting 
captains of merchantmen thrust their mon- 
ster ships through the very heart of the war 
ridden waters of the world, running at top 
speed with lights out and guns loaded and 
manned. Such great daysas these, pregnant 
with the mighty things forged in the heat of 
war, call to youth as they have never called 
before. 

Even John Paul Jones, first of our mer- 
chant sailors, and the founder of our navy, 
sailed in less stirring times. Reed and that 
great breed of privateers who cruised their 
ships with letters of marque, might envy 
the chances for adventure that exist today 
when great. liners mount their six-inch 
guns and handle them as those on the Mon- 
golia were handled, when the first German 
submarine was potted by an American 
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ship. Captain Emery Rice of the Mongolia 
and Lieutenant Ware of the Navy will go 
down in the brilliant annals of the fighting 
merchant navy that we have today. 

Greater, finer ships must come; we shall 
have greater speed, greater cargo capacity, 
and we shall need more and more of the keen 
eager minds that look toward the sea fora 
career. As the ships of war that flew the 
merchant flag of old were succeeded by the 
brilliant era of the clipper, so will these 
days of fight and danger at sea be succeeded 
by a still more glorious and important period 
that must last and sustain us throughout 
the future years of our Republic. 

If tradition counts, and men count tt 
high, American youth starts anew in the 
race for supremacy at sea with a back- 
ground of attainment second to nothing 
tHat has gone before under other flag 
Foreign sailors may have been great, and 
they still are great, and tradition tells ug 
that the Starry Flag was once recognizet 
and respected by them on every sea and ij 
the great roadsteads of the world. We to 
once were great, so we who were will b 
great again. 

And youth must serve us, for the sea was 
made for youth, so clear eyed, so brave ant 
so confident. The broad horizon ta 
stretches endlessly over the blue wate 
beckons in its infinite directions. Serve 
for our democracy and for the deme 
of the world, for which we are spending om 
best blood-and our treasure, demands 0 
highest effort on the sea. As steam all 
electricity have taken the place of manu 
labor, and as the ropes and gear of old arg 
gone and engines take their place, S0 ha 
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ie physical element of the sea given place 
sthe mental, and the important man to- 
»y js the officer, whether on the navigating 
indge, or on the fireroom floor or on the 
werating platforms of the engine rooms. 
ader him we have the youngsters, the 
ers, and water tenders, the quarter- 
wasters, and lookout men, all keen eyed and 
ert and then the seamen, and firemen. 
Bt as steam has taken the place of the 
tons and purchases of old, and as oil 
wi) displaces coal, these latter elements 
ome less and less important in number, 
mt they increase in efficiency with their 
kerease in number. 


The sea is the place for ambition—there 
advancement for hard work, and there is 
ig pay for men of spirit and attainment. 
portunity, and this word should be 
sessed in every way, beckons to the man 
ho faces toward the sea. 


The boy who is lucky enough to be of 
e State of New York, or of the State of 
lassachusetts, for the Bay State operates 
ie Schoolship Ranger, and is between the 
es of sixteen and twenty, inclusive, if 
iysically fit and if sufficiently advanced 
phis studies, say one or two years of high 
hol, can enter the Newport or the 
hanger. And two years’ study in either of 
hese vessels will make an officer of him for 
le American Merchant Marine. 


oliaf™ But no sharp school requirement is laid 


| go™movn. If he can pass the examination, and 
tingi™mty boy of real spirit can pass it, the Board 

Governors of the New York State 
hall M#autical School are ready to admit him to 





he beginning of an important career. The 
ty must have a head on him, be ready at 
gues, and know how to apply himself 
lore entering the School and coming to 
se quarters with the theory of naviga- 
m. The compass, the sailings, the log, 
it lead, the ropes and gear, and the many 















SCENES ON DECK WHEN THE 


YACHTING 


things that a sailor and an officer must know 
are taught in the most interesting way in 
the world. It is not study in the accepted 
sense, but is a form of play that carries the 
students along at a rapid pace. The sails 
are learned while sheeting home and hoisting 
away, with the cheering strains of a deep 
sea chantey as the topsail yard inches up 
the mast, merchant service fashion with 
half of the watch on the gear and all singing 
the rope, or it is walked up smartly as on 
the old time man-o’-war. The sextant, the 
pelorus, the sounding machines of Lord 
Kelvin and of Tanner, the latter an officer 
of our own navy, and the many interesting 
and intricate things of sail and steam are 
mastered. Youngsters become proficient 
in the handling of the ship itself, they learn 
the responsibilities of command by first 
hand practice. They know how to bring a 
boat alongside of a ship’s gangway under 
oars and under sail. They know how to give 
and how to execute orders. 


One of the most important things taught 
on the decks of the Newport is the science 
and art of gunnery. The battery of modern 
four-inch rifles, she has four of them, is 
worked by the cadets and they become 
familiar with the construction and use of 
these guns, now the standard weapon of the 
American armed merchantmen. The gradu- 
ating class is not only familiar with the 
drill and shooting of these weapons, but is 
required to organize and drill gun’s crews 
from the members of the junior class so 
that it in turn can organize and drill gun’s 
crews when they get out in the merchant 
service as junior officers. The cadets are 
taught the care and stowage of ammunition, 
and the methods of fire direction and 
control. And all of this is part of the business 
of the school. No millionaire can afford to 
send his son to a better school—for no better 
school of its kind exists. Book learning, 
the arts and sciences, and the refinements 
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of life, may be imparted to a greater degree 
in other institutions but even this point is 
in some doubt in the minds of us who know 
the Newport. We yield to none in the 
sturdy virtues that are necessary for the 
men who go out on the seas to know life 
as it exists there alone. Manhood, directed 
and stiffened into something strong and 
fine, is our aim, and the youthful graduate, 
who is now eligible for his U. S. Government 
certificate of competency as a second or 
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third officer immediately upon graduation, 
is an officer and a gentleman. 

The mind is important, but at sea the 
body is also of prime importance, and the 
physical welfare of the cadets is rigorously 
attended to. Athletic exercises, aside from 
the physical working of the ship, have a 
‘large place in the scheme of things on board. 
Boxing in the squared circlerabreast of the 
port gangway, is done according to rule, 
where fair play and a quick eye are acquited 
as in no other sport. Swimming, base ball 
and rowing in the whaler’s-gig and racing 
cutters, help to work up an appetite that is 
satisfied from the cleanest galley on the 
seven seas. 

The State of New York allows each cadet 
sixty cents a day for his food, not counting 
anything off for fuel or service. This al- 
lowance extends to all of the crew and by 
purchasing at wholesale, and by close 
supervision of deliveries and preparation, 
the growing boys of the State entrusted to 
the care of the school are well and whole- 
somely nourished, and gain in weight and 
strength as their months on the schoolship 
lengthen into the required two years. 
Eggs, milk, fresh bread, and the best of 
meats, and vegetables form the basis of 


their diet, with all of the trimmings that - 


the liberal allowance of the State affords. 
The food of the cadets is directly under the 
direction of the Superintendent assisted by 
a commissary officer. 

The health of cadets is in charge of Dr. 
C. C. Craft, formerly a surgeon with 
Admiral Peary on a voyage to Etah in the 
Erik, in 1908, an expert in the care of the 
hardy outdoor man. Sanitary supervision 
of all food stuffs and of all living conditions 
on board keeps the sick bay empty and all 
hands contented and well. 

So much for the training—hardly one- 
third has been told—and we must go on to 
the natural question. What does the sea 
offer to the young American in the way of 
pay and advancement? 

The sea offers so many things that are 
priceless besides money, that the man of 
intelligence who has read his Dana, his 
Conrad, and is now looking forward to the 
next book by McFee, can hardly have 
patience with the sordid counting of dollars 
in times like these. But men must live and 
the call to the sea is not without profit. 

The navy tells the young American to 
join the navy, see the world, and save 
money, addressing these words of wisdom 
to the prospective enlisted man, for the 
navy officer who saves money from his pay 
is as rare as the dodo. But the merchant 
marine pipes its votaries to a different tune. 
It calls primarily to the man who wants to 
make a name.for himself—it appeals to the 
fearless youth who is not afraid of hard 
times when they come, who admires the 
long sleek sheer of the liner, and the lofty 
tracery of spar and gear that marks our 
sailing ships that still exist. 

The merchant marine is the place for the 
youth who will stake his brains and efforts 
against the great prize of command; it is the 
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place for the impatient youngster, quick of 
step and mind, who wishes to set the course 
of a twenty thousand ton ship before he is 
so old that he can no longer feel the hot 
blood of pride coursing through his veins. 
It appeals to the Hartleys, the Rices, the 
Grennings, the men of the American 
Merchant Marine who follow in the foot- 
steps of men like Captain Jamieson, just 
retired from the great liner New York, after 
thirty odd years of command. Think of it, 
thirty years and over! A navy captain or 
an admiraf is lucky if they let him play 
with big ships for two or three years. And 
so the prizes are big and the jobs last. 








THE NEWPORT IS A STAUNCH LITTLE VESSEL, 
SQUARE RIGGED ON THE FORE AND FORE- 
AND-AFT RIGGED ON THE MAIN 


AND MIZZEN. 


The merchant marine is no sleeper’s 
billet. The graduates of the schoolships 
now step right on to the decks of liners, of 
great freighters, of the tramps and sailers 
of the sea. They have their choice of a 
score of employments, their fitness of body 
and mind makes them the sought after 
junior officers of the finest vessels, both on 
deck and below at the engines. They rise 
fast and they stay put. The young American 
who follows the sea today must soon know 
the burdens of the master, and he draws the 
master’s pay. Third officers get from 175 
dollars to 200 dollars per month, counting 
the war bonus, and their room and food. 
The pay in times of peace for a junior 
officer is well over 100 dollars per month 








* the Newport and the Ranger are wort 





on the larger vessels. When we agg 
mess bill and his room to this and firure 
the lesser obligations of unif rm, he 
better off than the ensign in the navy y 
starts off with approximately 150 dolj, 
per month and at once gives back 50 doll: 
for mess and laundry, and has the adqg 
burden of many uniforms, and much » 
tape and endless regulations standing jp 
way: Chief officers, of course, rank high 
in pay, and 150 dollars is a fair base 
in time of peace. Now they draw fp 
250 to 300 dollars a month plus mess, ef 
Masters average from 400 to 500 dolls 
per month, counting war bonus. But 
the more adventurous trades, such 
taking sailing vessels into the Medita 
ranean, pay as high as 1,000 dollars 
month, and many billets offering. The 4 
of a master is a matter that cannot 
definitely laid down. The old days 
doing a bit of legitimate business on { 
side, of commissions on business dealin 

in the handling of cargoes, etc., are with 
again. The great expansion of our foreif 
commerce will open the way to ext 
ordinary advancement for merchant ma 
ners who: show ability as traders. 

Then, there are the shore jobs. P, I 



























captaincies; offices such as marine supe 
tendent, mostly occupied by master ma 
ners or men who have been bred at upp 
The great shipbuilding concerns all Wi ad 
and need seafaring men to handle vessii ja. 
on their trial runs, and every line of MM pj: 
tivity having to do with the transportatiff oq 
of passengers and goods over seas offers tyin 
field for the officers of the merchant mari jje , 
Never before has the sea calling held Hi yhy 
bright a future for American youth. Nei ano 
before have the billets open to brigi[ay, 
youngsters on the two schoolships belo 1, 
such prizes. Pennsylvania, which abolish rety, 
its school just previous to the wargiithe , 
school that has given the American Lif oyne 
Captain Herbert Hartley of the St. Logi Atay 
and scores of other men who are noW Siyear 
paying the debt they owe the state, Mi Woy 
coming back into line with the funds HiDetp 
another school. Many ports on the Atlaitifcessfy 
and the Pacific are arranging to establiurrig, 
their merchant marine schoolShips, 4ifand P 
used 
hundn 
Spread 































at full tilt to do their duty in the gt 
rehabilitation of our flag at sea. 


The New York Nautical School 1s i th; 
ducted by a Board of Governors, “iintire 
offices at 17 State Street, New York Ciithen . 
where a Secretary and assistant al @ibuilt ¢j 
constant attendance. The gentlemet@@Minne, 
the Board of Governors, nine in DUD ye 
serve without compensation, being and cle 
pointed by the Governor of New Yorkind th 
nomination by the following bodies: Jifast bo, 
Chamber of Commerce of the Statemiifhussp 





honor of 
he fo 
ent! 


New York; the Maritime Associatio! 
the Port of New York; the Marine Soc 
the New York Board of Trade and Ts 
portation; the Buffalo Chamber 0! * 
merce; Albany Chamber of Commerté; 
National Board of Steam Navigatiol, 


(Continued on page 184) 
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WHIP PO’ WILL, JR. HAD PLENTY OF 
SPEED BUT MORE HARD LUCK 


Miss Detroit II Lifts the Gold Cup 


This Historic Trophy was Lost to the Minneapolis Power Boat Association at the 
Fifteenth Race which was Held this Year on the Upper Reaches 


at New York, where the first race for 
the Gold Cup was held in 1904, to the 
upper waters of the mighty Mississippi 
and in the intervening years the Gold Cup 
has travelled right smartly between the 
big city where no one cares, our own joyful 


[i a long way from the Hudson River 


modern Babylon, and the larger of the 
twin cities from whence comes the staff of 
life with its emblazoned device ‘‘ Eventually, 


why not now?” At first it made sojourn 
among the islands and towns of the St. 
lawrence, then among the enchanting hills 
of Lake George and several years ago it 
tetumed again to New York waters because 
the cup was won by Baby Reliance II, 
owned by Commodore Blackton of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, and so the following 
year the motor boat men of the Middle 
West shipped their world beater, Miss 
Detroit, East and in one of the most suc- 
tssful races the Gold Cup has ever seen, 
tamed the cup to the town of Henry Ford 
and Pontchartrain—the town where they: 
sd to have electric light poles many 
hundred feet high that were expected to 
spread the dazzling rays of their arc lights 
®) that they would show through the 
mire region of the Great Lakes. And 

{1 some one out in Minneapolis 

built the little speed marvel Miss 

linneapolis and at Detroit 

“St year she started out 

nd cleaned up the fleet, 

nd there were some 

st boats in it too. 

Hnusshe had the 

bonor of being 

¢ four- 

tenth 


of the Mississippi River 
By CYRUS WILSON 


“‘lifter’’ of the historic Gold Challenge Cup. 

We must make all kinds of allowances 
this year for the lack of nation-wide interest 
in the race and consider the contest a success. 
We have got into the habit of blaming every- 
thing that goes wrong on the war and this 
time, without question, the warand the un- 
settled condition of the Nation were to 
blame. When we look back upon the 1917 
race though, we shall look upon it as remark- 
able that a race was held at all, which speaks 
volumes for the sportsmanship of the men 
who spent their good money and their more 
valuable time in an effort to keep the 
motor boat racing ball a-rolling. 

In passing it is the duty of all 
of us who know anything about 
power boat racing or yacht- 
ing to loudly protest 
against the notion that 
a committee of 
“prominent 
citizens’’ are | 
capable 
— Ta 


agers 


matter how well meaning they 
may be—of staging a motor 
boat race. This kind of 
business should be left 

to men who are fami- 

liar with the work. 

Yacht clubs 

have been 

organ- 

ized 












HAWK EYE II. WAS 
GAME TO THE LAST 


throughout the country to promote the sport 
their members love ‘so well and it is the 
regatta committees elected by these men 
that should be in charge of all races 
especially one of the character of that for 
the famous Gold Challenge Cup. 

But let’s away from these reflections and 
take a place in the grand-stand where we 
can get a glimpse of what’s doing. First 
of all there are the four hydroplanes 
entered. Miss Detroit II, owned by Mr. 
G. A. Wood, and Miss Minneapolis, Mr. 
Win Wood, owner, similar craft each 20 
feet long ‘and designed by the Wizard of 
Algonac. Both are powered with 8- 
cylinder Sterling motors. Whip Po’Will Jr. 
looked like an interesting proposition. She 
is a hydroplane 28 ft. long and is powered 
with a 12-cylinder, V-type Van _ Blerck, 
motor. Her owner, Commodore A. L. 
Judson, president of the American Power 
Boat. Association, piloted the craft in the 
first spectacular dashes she made before 
hitting the silt at the bottom of the father 
of waters, which, by the way, was some stunt. 
Then there was Hawk Eye II, also owned 
by Commodore Judson, a 20-ft. boat. For 
her power plant an 8-cylinder Van Blerck 
motor is installed. So we have the actual 
entrants. 

Thursday, August 23rd, was decided 
upon as the day for the initial race of the 
series, but the first race was not held until 





Saturday afternoon, the cause of the 
postponements being a terrific rainstorm 
on Thursday and a miscellaneous lot of 
unannounced reasons on Friday. It may 
have been that Friday looked like an 
unlucky day. At any rate, the crowd that 
had shown up twice before was on hand for 
the first race and although Minneapolis 
seems far inland to yachtsmen of the 
Atlantic coast, and one hardly looked for 
boating enthusiasm, it seemed to be there. 
Few of the spectators had ever seen a hydro- 
plane race before unless it was shown them 
in the Hearst-Pathé news films that nightly 
educate the populace of this wide land on 
things they know nothing about. Probably 
many of the grandstanders thought that 
the boats were swimming around, swimming 
fast perhaps, but nevertheless they enjoyed 
the fun and at times had a thrill or two, 
especially, as I mentioned before, when 
late one afternoon Commodore Judson’s 
Whip Po’Will Jr. went submarining. 

Disappointing as the actual start of the 
first race was, it aroused some enthusiasm. 
It seems that Hawk Eye II in cutting up and 
down the course in preliminary runs struck 
a log in the river, which badly twisted her 
propeller and shaft thus making her an hour 
late in starting. Miss Minneapolis had some 
last minute adjustments that had to be 
attended to and so Miss Detroit II was 
reluctantly forced to start alone, which she 
did eighteen seconds after the crack of 
the gun, with Miss Minneapolis about three 
minutes behind. 


MISS DETROIT II AND MISS MINNEAPOLIS BESIDE BEING PRACTICALLY SISTER 


CRAFT ARE OWNED BY BROTHERS. 
PLACE HER IN A CLASS BY HERSELF AND MAKE 
HER THE FASTEST MOTOR BOAT IN THE WORLD 


MISS DETROIT II HAS REFINEMENTS THAT 











WHIP PO’ WILL JR. TRA\ LEDBEA- 
TIFULLY AND AT TERRIFIC spgpp 















The course was laid out with six laps to 
its 30 miles of length which meant 11 turns 
sharp ones too. This gave Miss Detroit [| 
an advantage for her pilot and engineer 
were well acquainted with the boat and ip 
anticipation of the character of the course 
had fitted a larger rudder with which they 
were able to make the turns with their 
engine wide open, while the crew of Miss 
Minneapolis were forced to slow down at 
each buoy. Whilethe brothers’ Wood boats 
were chasing around the course at their 
top speed, Hawk Eye II made repairs, go; 
under way and continued running in good 
shape, but her speed was not as great as that 
of the two Sterling powered boats. 

So, when the day’s racing was finished, T 
the standing of the boats was as follows: 
Miss Detroit II, 5 points; Miss Minneapolis, 
4 points; Hawk Eye II, 3 points. These 
wins were based on the entrance of Whipiy®’ 
Po’Will Jr. which, as we noted before, e 
rammed the bottom of the Mississippi, and 
Peter Pan VIII, which was delayed in 
transmission, or something like that, ands 
failed to put in an appearance. 

The second day’s race was an innovation 
for it was held on Sunday, the 26th. This 
so far as records show was the first timd 
it ever happened, but it must have been a1 
auspicious time for the speed record of th 
American Power Boat Association wa 
broken as well as one of the ten command 
ments. The start delighted the gran 
stand’s crowd for Miss Detroit II passe 
the starting line but a few seconds aftet 
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THE BOATS OF THE LARCHMONT ONE-DESIGN CLASS ARE HANDSOME, FAST AND ABLE, AND WERE DESIGNED 
BY WILLIAM GARDNER, THE WELL KNOWN NAVAL ARCHITECT 


The Larchmont One-Design 
Class 


Designed by William Gardner, these 
five 38-ft. waterline knockabouts have been 
if great interest to Long Island Sound 
vachtsmen during the past summer. With 
an overall length of 59 ft. and a waterline 
kngth of 38 ft. 6 in., beam of 12 ft., drawing 
8 ft. of water, and jib and mainsail rig 
vith the exception of Varuna which has the 
Marconi—or more properly termed, perhaps, 
—the Bermuda rig) these boats are among 
the finest of all the one-design classes so 
ir built. They are not only fast and re- 
makably handy, but they have splendid 
accommodations below decks. 

Below a long, low and narrow cabin house 
fitted with numerous windows there is 
b ft. 3in. of head room and with all of this the 
tbin floors are spacious. The companion 
ladder leads into the main saloon which is 
ited with two wide transom seats, having 
fing cushions and upholstered backs, in 
addition to a large clothes press, buffet and 
winging table. Abaft the saloon is a state- 
fom with two berths, clothes presses, 
uuraw and toilet under one of the seats. 

Throughout the owner’s quarters the 
mats are very handsomely upholstered 
m plush with hair mattresses and the 
nietior finish of the cabins is mahogany 
bad white. 

Forward, on the starboard side, is a bath- 
“mM completely fitted with the usual 
tipment and in addition a large linen 
eer. The galley is to port and is 
my €quipped with sink, dresser, dish 
“kets, four-burner alcohol stove and 
table oven. There is besides a large 
box and the water tank that holds 400 
pllons or more installed underneath the 
bin floor. 


The boats are electrically lighted, the 


source of the current being from storage 
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VARUNA HAS A MARCONI RIG 
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batteries hung on gimbels to prevent the 
liquid from spilling when the boats are 
heeled down. 

Of course, there is a lazarette, too, with 
lots of room for the stowage of spare gear, 
sails, anchors, and the hundred and one 
different kinds of dunnage necessary for the 
efficient operation of boats of this class. 
There are transom seats well forward and 
comfortable bunks for three men. There is 
also a water-closet in the eyes of the craft 
for the crew. 

The boats have two specially designed 
folding anchors and crank capstan and 
chain for the anchors. 

All of the blocks are of wood with patent 
or metalline bushing sheaves, while the 
rigging is of special steel. 

The sails of ail of them were made by 
Ratsey & Lapthorn, of City Island. Each 
boat carries 1700 square feet. 

The boats are handled from a large 
cockpit and there is splendid deck room 
with few deck erections to be troublesome 
to the crew while racing. 

The construction of these craft is of the 
latest design, the keel, stem, deadwood, 
floors, frames, clamps, etc., being of oak, 
the planking of mahogany, while the decks 
are white pine finished bright and payed 
with black marine glue. 

Wood & McClure, the builders, have 
retained their usual high standard of con- 
struction in these craft. 

The names of the six boats of this class 
and their owners are as follows:—Nimbus, 
J. Feder; Varuna, Com. Jas. B. Ford; 
Georgia, Messrs. Harry Raymond and Frank 
Strachan; Grey Dawn, Philip H. Johnson; 
Maisie, Morton F. Plant; the sixth boat 
owned by Mr. W. R. Timken, has not been 
named yet as Mr. Timken has not been East 
this summer. 








The Interesting High Speed 
Day Cruiser Black Watch 


CRAFT that is somewhat different 

in design from the generally accepted 

scout cruiser was recently designed 
by Tams, Lemoine & Crane for Mrs. 
Pauline Ferguson, of New York City. 

The boat’s overall length is 55 ft. and her 
breadth of beam 10 ft., while her draft is 
3 ft. 9ins. She is of round-bottom type and 
was built by the New York Yacht, Launch 
& Engine Co. Her construction is not 
exceptionally light, the main idea in her 
build being to create a serviceable and 
staunch craft that can be driven at any 
time through the roughest weather. Still 
her weight is kept sufficiently low to allow of 
unusual speed. 

The craft is interestingly laid out, having 
the owner’s stateroom practically amid- 
ships with the main saloon abaft it. There 
is a toilet room adjoining these compart- 
ments on the port side of the boat, while 
to starboard the companionway stairs lead 
to the deck. Both of these rooms are hand- 


THE HIGH SPEED DAY CRUISER BLACK WATCH WAS DESIGNED BY TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE FOR MRS. PAULINE FERGUSON 


somely finished in mahogany and white, 
with carpets, upholstery and window cur- 


AN 8-CYLINDER DUESENBERG MOTOR PROPELS BLACK 
WATCH AT A SPEED OF OVER 22 MILES AN HOUR 


tains to harmonize. They are sufficiently 
spacious to be comfortable and the sofas 
in all of them are Pullman-like inform thus 


creating berths to sleep eight 


dresser for china, with cup racks over it 
and folding table. There is also a toilet 
room for the crew opening from the galley 
and seats with lockers on the starboard side. 
A small cockpit aft forms a pleasant retreat 
for those disposed toward sitting out in the 
moonlight away from the maddening crowd 
on the bridge deck forward. 

A 6-cylinder 265 H. P. Duesenberg 
patrol model motor, turning a Hyde turbine 
type propeller 1247 revolutions per minute, 
propels the boat at a speed of 22.22 knots 
an hour. The entire power plant including 
a 34 H. P. generator, fuel tanks of 300 
+ de capacity, lubricating oil, supply 
tanks and a pipe berth for the engineer 
with work bench and all necessary equip- 
ment for the proper operation of machines 
of this type, is installed within a water- 
tight compartment under the bridge deck, 
to which all motor controls are extended, 
including the electric starting mechanism 
for the main motor. 


persons 
comfortably. The galley is unusually large, 
has a real cooking stove, sink, ice chest, 
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THE INTERIOR OF BLACK WATCH IS HANDSOMELY FINISHED IN MAHOGANY AND 
WHITE, WITH CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY AND WINDOW HANGINGS TO HARMONIZE 
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THE GALLEY IS FITTED WITH A 4-BURNER SEABURY ALCOHOL 
SINK, CUPBOARDS, DISH RACKS, ICE CHEST, ETC. 


RANGE, 




























THE COOK CHARLIE 


S I begin this account, sitting in my 
snug white cabin, listening to the 
ripple of the water from the weather 
bw, the sea seems a placid wonder of 
maceful retreat. Tucker Beach Light 
fashes its white and red some 5 miles away, 
and we are headed N. N. B. about 65 miles 
fom Sandy Hook. It’s the first night 
match and ‘‘Uncle”’ Joe sits at the wheel 
in the moonlight, holding the schooner 
steadily on her course. There’s not a sound 
sve the murmur of the water, and the 
licking of the ship’s clock. It’s hard to 
mmember that 24 hours ago all hands 
were on deck with the schooner plunging 
through the seas like a frightened horse. 
Three weeks have passed since we left 
pavannah, Ga., and while the voyage is 
hot quite ended, it’s near enough to a 
nish for me to know that it’s been a great 
mp, and I’m going to try andgtell some of 
uur ups and downs. 

After I had hauled out my forty-foot sloop 
tthe close of last season I became anxious 
!) do some sailing on a bigger and more 
ka-worthy boat. The forty-footer was all 
iid more than I could well afford as an 
tpense, and I began to lay plans for getting 
wold of some larger vessel, and doing my 
milling off-shore, and at someone’s else 
ence 

While Visiting in Savannah last April, I 
purchased the fishing schooner, M. A. Bas- 
n, and proceeded to overhaul her and put 
‘t in Commission for handling freight. 
€ Baston is a Gloucesterman of 47 regis- 


ater: 

























Merchant: Marine Yachting 


An account of the trip of the Schooner M. A. Baston, from Savannah to New York 


By W. G. RAOUL 


tered tons, 76,feet overall, and draws 9 
feet of water loaded. I shortened up her 
forecastle, remodeled her tiny cabin, put in 
toilets fore and aft, tore out all her fish- 
bins, and receiled her hold. 


On July 22nd the schooner was ready for 
a try-out and I worked her about Tybee 
Roads for a couple of weeks. 

On Sunday, August 5th, we cast away for 
New York, and were towed down the river 
against a head wind by the tug Jacob 
Paulsen. The schooner was loaded hold 
and deck with Georgia pine. It piled up 
just to the top of the bulwarks, and covered 
all the deck up to the after end of the 
house. 


My colored crew were signed up for two 
months. Mate, George James; Cook, 
Charlie, and two seamen, ‘‘ Uncle” Joe and 
Saul. The first three were native West 
Indiamen. Saul was reared on the coast 
near Savannah, but had never been to sea 
before. Also an important part of our 
ship’s company were Savannah and Skipper 
—two kittens. Savannah was a fluffy ball 
of black and white appreciation and affec- 
tion; Skipper a bold-faced Tom, who re- 
fused to make friends with a soul on board 
—not even with Charlie, the cook. 


After the tug cast us free we met the 
flood tide and went aground in the mouth 
of the Savannah River. Monday afternoon 
found us beating out the river, tide with us, 
and a fresh wind. Just as we cleared the 
jetties, and making short tacks to get out, 
the cook was knocked down by the jib 
sheet block. I happened to be forward at 
the time. The block hit him under the eye 
and he went over backward with the blood 
spurting from his face like a stuck pig. 
Here was a use for my provided bandages 
and I took the cook aft and washed and 
bandaged his face. 

At 2:15 we weathered the Farewell buoy 
in Tybee Roads and headed northeast. 


I detailed Joe as the other half of the 
starboard watch and we took charge from 
eight until midnight. At twelve the Mate 
and Saul took her. 

Tuesday morning found us out of sight 
of land and almost becalmed. 

For two days we drifted on the bosom 
of this great salt deep—powerless to move, 
clutched in a quiet more disconcerting than 
struggling. 

Jellyfish floated by in fleets of thousands 
and a dolphin made his appearance and 
kept the crew busy for several hours trying 
to hook him. I leaned over the counter 
and observed a shark lying lazily in our 
shade. Late in the afternoon, casting my 
eyes to seaward, I was startled by a long 
wave breaking’ some two hundred yards 
away. What was it? Some sudden squall 
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AND THE CAPTAIN 


thus appearing? Almost instantly I recog- 
nized the source of the wave: a huge school 
of porpoise, some two hundred strong, came 
plunging and blowing about the becalmed 
vessel. 

Wednesday night I retired while we still 
lay becalmed. I thought I heard the 
whistling buoy off Charleston. The roll of 
distant thunder disquieted me. 

At three in the morning I was startled 
from my slumber by a call from the watch. 
Saul was in my cabin. ‘‘Captain, Captain, 
George say come on deck, de squall am 
coming.”’ 

I pulled on my two-piece suit and laid my 
hand on the wheel as I stepped from the 
companion. The schooner was squarely 
before the wind with all plain sail set. 
The huge main lay over to port and we 
sped through the water as though something 
hauled us from ahead. The heavens were 
black and the wind whistled through the 
rigging and cut the tops from the waves 
with nasty little hisses. 

We undertook to bear away until the 
pressure on the main would be relieved, and 
it could be hauled aboard before lowering. 
The boom tackle was out to hold her from 
a jibe, and I eased her up while all hands 
stood by the main sheet. Then the crash 
came. As soon as the wind got behind the 
sail, the boom tackle parted, and the huge 
mainsail swept across the after-deck. We 
never heard the boom crack. It simply 
crumpled up against the shrouds to star- 
board, and sagged into the sea. 
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For a moment the Mate 
seemed to lose his head. 

“O! Lordy, O! Lordy—de 
Cap’n done jibed her, and car- 
ried away despanker. De Cap’n 
done jibed her and carried away 
de spanker boom.”’ 

Since this was evidently a 
futile observation, I called back 
through the gale: ‘‘ Never mind 
what the Captain’s done; you get 
busy by and haul that 
wreck aboard.” , Ry. poe 

This had a reassuring’ effect, 
and I held the vessel before the 
wind while the crew lowered the 
wrecked mainsail and cut away 
tne trailing bocm. 

By day the squall had passed. 
We had stowed the main, and 
rigged the storm trysail and 
hoisted the topsail over the 
gaff. George called it our “ Jug- 
anized”’ rig, and I thought it a 
pretty good name. 

My first thought was to run 
into Charleston for repairs, but 
on further consideration I decided to make 
the trip under the “‘juganized”’ rig, and 
this we did. 

This day was uneventful until at about 
eight in the evening, when, racing before a 
fine gale we carried away our gaff guyes, or 
sheets, as they might be called. The gaff 
proceeded to whip from one side of the 
vessel to the other, in imminent danger of 
losing our topsail. ‘“‘Uncle’”’ Joe was sent 
aloft to capture it, and my blood ran cold 
as I watched from the wheel the old man 
clinging to the shrouds and dodging the 
gaff as it lashed viciously about in the gale. 
Finally it was captured, and we made fast 
lines that were proof against all future 
trouble. 

On Friday we had another squall but it 
was handled easily with our shortened sail. 

On Saturday, the llth, I began to get 
fidgety over our slow progress and decided 
to rig the old mainsail with a new brand of 
reef. It took some time to explain to my 
crew what I wanted done, but finally it was 
accomplished. The mainsail was hoisted 
with a line from the gaff down to a point 
about the wheel. The leach was folded over 
this line and hauled forward. A sheet was 
made fast to this new tack, and it bellied 
out before the wind in great shape. But the 
sail was old and this fastening insecure, so 
after about two hours’ run, it tore away 
from its sheet hold with a sharp screech. 
That was the end of my jury mainsail; 
it was lowered and stowed for good, and our 
‘“‘juganized”’ rig again hoisted to the breeze. 

On this night the wind hauled around to 
north-northwest, and we began a long 
turn of beating with our crippled rig. I 
made long tacks, running 45 miles out into 
the beautiful blue Gulf Stream. 

Saturday night I reckoned on sighting 
some light, probably Cape Lookout, but 


YACHTING 


WHEN UNCLE JOE WAS AT THE WHEEL IT WAS NOT NECESSARY FOR THE MATE 
TO GIVE HIM THE INSTRUCTIONS HE GAVE SAUL—‘‘AIN’T I DONE 


TOL’ YOU TO HOLE HER ON DAT BABY COFFIN? ”’ 


not a light, not even a vessel, did we see. 
Late Sunday afternoon the cook’s sharp 
eyes sighted land ahead. I determined, 
and rightly, that it was the shore west of 
Cape Lookout. 

We put to sea again but failed to sight a 
light all night. 

We had started with a thousand pounds of 
ice. This ran out about here. 

Still head winds and long tacks to sea 
and back. The crew ran out of tobacco 
and I whacked up half of mine. 

By Tuesday the Mate felt sure we had 
rounded Hatteras, and offered as evidence 
the color of the sea and a certain grass he 
said he had never seen south of Hatteras. 
I hoped he was right but was skeptical. 

We had now settled down to regular 
routine duty. Four hours on, four hours 
off. The cook furnished the meals and it was 
wise to sleep when you got the chance. I 
swapped yarns with the Mate, studied my 
chart and speculated as to where in the 
devil I was. 

The wonderful color and turbulence of 
the great Gulf Stream were a source of 
constant interest. George and Joe both 
regaled me with stories of its treachery and 
of the dread it was held in by many mari- 
ners. 

Saul, being the junior seaman, was given 
all the extra jobs. He was the port-watch 
and the Mate used him at the wheel when 
he could. This was not very often. I would 
overhear instructions like this: 

**Now Saul, you take de wheel. You see 
dat pint what look lik a baby coffn? Not 
dat one what look lik a big man’s coffin, 
but dat one what look lik a baby coffin. 
Well, you hole her on dat baby coffin, and 
mind, you hold her on dat pint till I comes 
back aft.’ Then later, something like this: 
“‘Ain’t I done tole you to hole her on dat 
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baby coffin? Here yoy don 
got de vessel hedden soy I 
wes. Whar you tink we's head 
fur? Back to Savannah? 
me dis wheel.” 

I had a full kit of tools on 
board and spent several of thesa 
quiet days at carpenter work 
The biggest job was a plate rack 
to hold my dishes in the after 
cabin. This was worked out of 
a heavy rough Cypress board 
which we had pulled out of the 
river in Savannah. The finished 
job proved to my crew that | 
was a marvel of resourcefulness 
and ingenuity. 

Every morning and evening 
Saul took pleasure in dashing 
buckets of seawater over me on 
the after deck. We didn't 
care to take the risk of a shark 
by going overboard in these 
waters. 

About here we ran out of 
liquor. Georgia being a “bone 
dry” state, we left with only a 
small supply which 
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accident- 
ally happened to be aboard the boat. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday we sighted 
land. The gentle breeze died out at sunset 
and left us slamming about in nine fathoms 
of water and not a light in sight. I was 
up all night, anxiously casting the lead, lest 
we should drift on some unknown shoal. 
Daybreak showed a wooded shore ahead 
and a good breeze set us toward it. 

By ten o'clock it was evident that we 
were still west of Lookout and running 
toward it. As soon as I was certain of my 
position I hauled up and stood out to sea. 
But none too soon. It would have been an 
easy matter with our spanker; but crippled 
as we were, we had a close call.on going on 
Lookout shoals. Once we sounded two 
fathoms of water as we came about on 
short tacks. Finally it came to the question 
of running back into the bight for the night 
or cutting inside the shoal buoy. I tooka 
last anxious look at the chart and decided to 
risk the cut inside. 

‘“‘Let me take her, George,” I said, “and 
if, she goes aground it will be me doing tt. 
A moment later we shot past the red buoy, 
all hands waiting for the shock of grounding 
But it didn’ come. We cleared the shoals 
and, easing our sheets, stood away east 
northeast for Hatteras light-shjp. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 16th 
we rounded Hatteras light vessel clos 
enough to hail her. Our only bad Hatteras 
weather was a_ severe rainstorm thal 
afternoon. 

And now that we had passed Hatteras 
with a fair wind it at once hauled around t0 
the north and held us there for the next tw 
days. F 
On Monday night, August 20th, I sat® 
my cabin and took counsel with mys 
We were now two weeks out from Savanna 
and had run out of ice, liquor, tobacco, “iga% 
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gdrice. But, gravest of all, there was left 
wily enough oil to burn our side lights one 
gore night. This could probably be ob- 
wined from Cape Charles light vessel— 
hut—there were the tobacco and cigars, and 
we strong appetites for fresh meat and 
ork Mmyegetables, and by this time no doubt my 
rack ie would be starting an inquiry for a lost 
ter esse. So I decided to run in the Chesa- 
t off pake next day, and forthwith sat down 
oardimend wrote a long letter to the only girl in 












thee world. 
shed The Chesapeake is some place. It would 








at [ke too long to tell all of my experiences 
Nes ere. It is full of all kinds of traffic and 
iler yet of patrol boats. They maintain 
» “outer guard,” and “‘inner guard,” and 
sts that you have to run around and rules 
sbout sunset and sunrise. We came to 
chor off Old Point Comfort after having 
ots fired over our bow; and got to sea 
nxt day after being abused by the grand 
ad naval man, and towed to sea by an- 
ither patrol manned by a lot of real gentle- 
men. 

Lying at anchor at Old Point we had a 
thance to observe many signs of the war. 
Near to us lay a huge English merchantman 
minted in futuristic design of pea green, 
lack and white. Some of the patrols were 
minted in impressionalistic sea waves of 
jue green and white, and others like 
marine zebras. Mammoth English men-o- 
at were coaling, while a whole fleet of 
echantmen lay at anchor nearby. 

lt was great to get to the open sea again, 
ven though we hadn’t been able to raise 
my liquor or ice. As my Mate put it,— 
eres no place like home, Cap’n, even 
It's to sea 

The great Mother Sea! 
ind silent. 
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Sandy Hook. And it was, with the excep- 
tion of one night. 

On the evening of Saturday, August 25th, 
I went off duty at eight bells. It was a 
beautiful starry night with a light fair 
wind, and I wént below to don my night 
shirt for a peaceful four-hour slumber. My 
mattress was on deck, and as I walked to it 
the Mate joked about weather fair enough 
for the skipper to sleep on deck in a night 
shirt. 

But sleep was not to be as yet. Just as I 
had composed myself under the blankets, I 
heard a whistle through the rigging. Raising 
on my elbow I called, ‘‘George, what’s 
that? need any help?”’ “‘ No, Sir,’”’ came the 
reply. ‘We're all right, Sir, but if you ain’t 
got nothin to do, and’l take the wheel a 
minute, me and Saul’l git in that tops’l.”’ 

So I took the wheel, and off and on I 
never left it until five in the morning. 

This was when we learned what the 
Baston could do. We took in not only the 
topsail, but the jib, and even then the 
schooner had about all she needed. But my! 
how she handled it! In half an hour the sea 
had rolled up into something to take notice 


of. We were close hauled holding our 
course. Sometimes we would seem to dive 


indefinitely, and then lift our bow so sud- 
denly that the stern seemed to fairly drop 
from under. 

Always ahead and to windward stood a 
solid wall of black water, with cresting seas 
breaking against the sky. But never did 
the Baston ship a wave. The quarter deck 
was awash through the lee scuppers, but 
nothing came over the rail. 

We held the wheel an hour at a time, the 
off man crouching in the companion for 
rest of the tired shoulders. 

At five.o’clock day was breaking, and the 
gale abating, and I left her with the port 
watch and threw myself into my bunk 


utterly exhausted. 
Sandy Hook looks fine when you’ve been 


MATE 


GEORGE 
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to sea three weeks, and it looked fine to all 
our little company as we coasted along the 
beach approach on Monday, August the 
27th. 

No patrol pestered us as we ran inside, 
and at 4:10 P. M. we dropped anchor in 
Gravesend Bay, a happy and well-rewarded 
crew. 


How to Prevent The Anchor 
Cable from Jerking 


The cable of a boat anchored in ordinary 
weather lies along the ground near the 
anchor while the other end curves steeply 
upwards to the surface. Any extra strain 
simply flattens out the curve and lifts some 
of the chain off the bottom, but there is still 
plenty of ‘“‘give’’ and no sudden jerk comes 
on the bitts. In a gale of wind with a heavy 
sea, the wind alone may flatten the curve to 
such an extent that when a sea hits the 
vessel a sudden jerk comes on the gear. 
These jerks ‘“‘snubs’’ impose an enor- 
mous strain on the ground tackle, and, 
allowed to continue, the anchor will almost 
certainly drag, while there is grave risk of 
the cable parting. The bitts cannot be 
trusted to resist such strains, and the cable 
must be made fast round the mast. One 
method of easing the snubs is to use an 
appliance known as a cable buffer, which 
gives a certain amount of spring between 
the cable and the bitts or mast. 

A’ better plan is to lower a weight down 
the cable by a line, special shackles being 
procurable for attaching the weight so 
that it will run on the chain easily. For % 
in. cable a haif-hundredweight is faved 
and it should be lowered away until it has 
traversed about one-third of the cable. 
The weight pulls the chain down to the 
bottom, and when a sea strikes the vessel 
no sudden jerk can occur, as the cable 
““gives”’ by lifting the weight. 











JAMES AND THE JUNIOR SEAMAN SAUI 





A Second Mate’s Yarn 


A Deep Water Voyage Around the Cape of Good Hope to South East Africa in the Bark Lillian. 
Life on an American Windjammer from the Viewpoint of the Quarterdeck. 


once more after our long voyage, even 

if it was only in the outer roadstead at 
Port Natal where we rolled our scuppers 
under in the long Indian Ocean swell. The 
pilot came aboard about noon but could 
not take us in over the bar until the next 
day, so we kept the men busy sending down 
the royal and to’gallant yards to ease up on 
the strain to our gear as we rolled. This 
meant sending down the sails first on the 
gantlines, and then the yards, which was 
quite a trick to accomplish and keep them 
from getting adrift in the long, slow roll. 
Once on deck they were triced up to the 
shrouds on each side to keep them out of the 
way. 

All this work coming on top of the muss 
we had had with the crew just before our 
arrival, didn’t smooth matters out any, and 
there was a sullen crowd forward, with 
smouldering fire ready to break out at any 
time on slight provocation. This was 
heightened, probably, by the Old Man’s 
leniency, and his failure to back us up; 
whereas a strong hand then would have 
killed any desire to make further trouble. 
Not even the prospect of all night in after 
three months of watch and watch altered 
their attitude. 

We towed inside the afternoon of the 
second day following and tied up alongside 
the docks, knocking the wedges from our 
hatch battens and taking the hatches off to 
look at our cargo. It was in good shape and 
not damaged or wet by the heavy weather 
we had met with off the Cape. The captain 
went ashore and up to Durban to see the 
American Consul about the trouble we had 
had on board, and to enter the ship at the 
Custom House and report to the agents. 

He remained away all night and the next 
morning the mate and I had our hands full 
again. We usually turned to at six o’clock 
in port and cleaned up the decks, got the 
hatch covers off, and cargo gear overhauled 
before breakfast. 

This morning I told the man who stood 
the anchor watch to turn the men to and 
he went forward to the foc’s’le as usual and 
disappeared inside. After the usual five 
minutes they are given to dress and turn 
out had stretched into ten and no one 
appeared on deck, I went forward and 
shoving back the sliding door said: 

“Turn to now, this isn’t a sailor’s boarding 
house ashore where you can lay abed all 
morning. Tumble out, lively.” 

““Aw, go to Hell and turn to yourself 
if you want the work done. We’re tired of 
the bloody old wagon,” answered the 
belligerent Griffith. ‘“‘We do no work to- 
day.” 


I: seemed good to get our hook down 


Chapter IV 
By WM. P. BRADLEY 


One or two of the boys had started for the 
deck when I spoke, but when they heard 
Griffith they backed into the foc’s’le again 
except Murray, who came out amid the 
jeers of Griffith and Chapin, and scuttled 
aft. 

“Allright,” said I, ‘‘we’ll see about that.”’ 

Being in port we could not take the law 
in our own hands, so I reported to the mate 
that the men refused duty. He was for 
clearing them out on deck, law or no law, but 
the captain’s action on our last scrap 
made him think better of it, so instead he 
sent ashore for Captain Delano and told 
him how matters stood. 

So the Captain came down with the 
American Consul and fournative policemen, 
and we hustled the men out of the fore- 
castle just as they were, with the exception 
of Murray, and had them taken to jail and 
locked up, to appear before a local magis- 
trate the next day. They did not put up 
any fight, but looked rather crestfallen as 
they were taken over the side and marched 
up through the streets—all except the 
fiery Griffith, who swore and shouted at the 
mate as he went by that “‘he’d get him yet 
before we left port.”’ 

That put a stop to ship’s work for the 
day, but as a big gang of Kafirs were 
working cargo we could still keep on dis- 
charging though we had to send some of 
them into the hold to break out cargo; 
taking the places of our men who had 
gone. 

The discharging was done by a big 





AN EAST INDIA MERCHANT CAME ABOARD THE 
LILLIAN AT PORT NATAL 
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Kafir gang, black as coal and working j 
the. hot sun practically naked, their }j 
bodies shining with sweat as they worked 
One gang worked our hand winch, an 
another gang handled the cases, boxes ap 
barrels as they came over the side to ¢f 
dock, while a man on deck at the hatchws 
tended the sling and guided the load 
out of the hatch and over the rail. Theyp 
in a long day, from six in the morning to gf 
at night, but it was broken up by two period 
of rest. Starting at 6 A. M. they work 
till 8, when they knocked off for breakfas¢ 
then worked from 9 to 1 P. M. and an hoy 
for dinner, and then turn to again fro 
2 until 6 p. m. As the weather was e 
tremely hot these were long hours but the 
did not seem to mind them. Our own me 
were supposed to work in the hold breakin 
out cargo, running it to the hatchways an 
hooking on the slings. But as our men we 
in the “jug” the captain had to hire Kafir 
for this work in the hold, out of the ship 
money. 

The next morning our crew was to apped 
before a local magistrate for a hearing an 
we all went up from aft except the mate w 
had to remain to tally cargo. We hoped th: 
the magistrate would commit them to js 
for the time we remained in port and p 
them aboard again when we were read 
for sea, their “‘keep”’ at the jail and t 
amount paid the Kafirs to take their place 
being deducted from their pay. 

The night in the Durban jail was ev 
dently not to their liking and it was 
dishevelled and sorry crowd of sailormé 
that faced the magistrate the next da 
The minion of the law first heard th 
captain’s side and then asked the me 
what they had to say for themselves. 

Chapin had evidently been picked { 
spokesman of the crowd for they all look 
at him in the silence that followed the court 
query and he stepped forward. 

“Well, it’s this way, your honor,” ! 
began. ‘‘This here ship’s under-manned é 
the mates they keep a chasing us all t 
time an’ hazes us somethin’ awful. It 
work all the time, an’ turn out in yo 
watch below, and they’ve got it in for 
regular. Then after we work’s the ship do 
here they tries to ‘run us out’ by overwe 
and make us lose the three months’ p 
comin’ to us.” 

This was a clear lie, and I stepped 4 
and told how they started the trouble j4 
the day before we got in, and exhibit 
the marks of Griffith’s teeth on my che 
where he had bitten me. They were 4 
red and sore. 

Then the magistrate gave them a lect# 
on their duty and instead of holding them 
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eriod THE DOCKS IN THE DAYS OF THE LILLIAN WERE LIKE FORESTS OF 
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mpected he asked them if they would go to 
ok and behave themselves if he sent them 
ack aboard. 

That one night in jail must have been 
mity bad, for they all jumped at the 
iunceof getting back and promised to turn 
peaceably in the morning if discharged. 
b back they came and the mate and I had 
pget on the job again to handle them with 
pves and yet get the necessary work out 
i them. 

Things went along for another week with 
wre or less friction until one day Chapin 
ui Griffith came aft and asked the Old 
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ed thamlan for their discharge. As they were the 
to jagemcipal trouble makers he decided to 
nd piggpait it, paid them off, and that night they 
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mt over the rail, their dunnage bags on 
wit shoulders and about $36 apiece in 
wir clothes, the balance due them after 
tlucting their advance and the slop chest 
ount for over three months’ hard work. 
We didn’t hear the parting in the foc’s’le, 
tt don’t think the others grieved much at 
e loss, for they were constantly stirring 
P trouble and making for discord. The 
ate and I were standing aft as they went 
t the side, but they did not notice us 
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ked { i they reached the safety of the dock. 
| Tooke Then they looked aft with a leer, and 
> court said: ‘‘We’ll meet you on South 
tet, Mr. Morton, and we’ll go back on a 
» 4’ Ship and not a bloody broken down, 
it e-drivin’ old wagon. So long!”’ 
vl i. “med to one another and laughed 
; i the bravado, and that was the last we 


saw of the troublesome pair. They 
re still on the beach (and broke) when we 
‘wo weeks later and none of the Amer- 
» aptains would ship them after our 
enence with them had been told. 

aM not going to put down in detail 
‘ory of our stay in port, the routine of 
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opel work or of our trips ashore. Port Natal 
o eibi ™ busy place then but not as much so 
ne ae W, and Durban, the main city, a few 
ny ched ) 


‘ from the port, was most interesting 


were § : a making his first voyage to Africa. 
» we before the Boer War and the place 
a lectif “'e gateway to Johannesburg and the 


o them 0nd Mines. 








There were many American sailing vessels 
in port and the captains were aboard our 
ship frequently and Captain Delano was 
aboard of them and ashore with their cap- 
tains, while we were visiting back and forth 
whenever occasion offered. 

Among the American vessels was the bark 
Samar, a fine, tall ship of some 1,000 tons 
which arrived just before us from New 
York; while the week after we arrived the 
bark C. P. Dixon came in 87 days from New 
York. She had left a few days after us and 
we had beaten her time by six days. Then 
there was the bark St. Mary, and the E. C. 
Mowatt, and the barkentines Lanarea and 
Florence Edgett. Aitogether we had quite 
a fleet of sailing vessels and we all became 
very friendly and the time passed quickly 
enough with visiting from ship to ship and 
trips ashore evenings and Sundays. 

The men forward also made friends in the 
foc’s’les of the other ships, and as we were 
moored close together visiting was easy 
after we had knocked off and had supper. 
Several of the ships had good enough singers 
in the foc’s’les, and clear nights the crews 
of several ships would gather on the foc’s’le 
head of the Samar and have a regular con- 
cert; singing not only the well known sailor 
songs but also the popular New York and 
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THE HARBOR AT PORT NATAL WAS BUSY WITH THE COMMERCE 


OF THE WORLD 


London songs of the day. It was all very 
pleasant and peaceful. : 

After being in port some three weeks the 
mate came down with a touch of fever and 
two days later I got an attack though, not as 
bad as the mate’s. It was a sort of inter- 
mittent fever, like malaria, coming on every 
other day. On the off days we would be able 
to get on deck and crawl around but on the 
days when the fever was bad we had to 
keep to our bunks with a high temperature 
and splitting headache. We neither of us 
got clear of the thing until we were a week 
at sea. 

After discharging we anchored out in the 
stream and began loading ballast, for we 
were to go to Barbados, B. W. I., for orders. 
The ballast was sand and gravel, dumped 
in from lighters end trimmed or -leveled 
off by our own crew. We took in a couple of 
hundred tons, just enough to keep her on 
her feet and let us carry sail, and on March 
25th just 25 days after our arrival, we were 
ready for sea again. 

Just before we sailed the captain shipped 
two hands to take the places of Chapin and 
Griffith. One of them was all right and 
looked like, and proved to be, a good 
sailor; but (with his usual eye to economy) 
the other was only a boy—as if we were not 
shorthanded enough already. And to make 
matters worse the boy was only about 
half there mentally and was the biggest 
guy I had ever seen in the foc’s’le of a ship 
to do a man’s work. He answered to the 
name of Bertie, and he was the butt of the 
foc’s’le before we were outside the harbor. 

Well, the tow boat came for us about 
9 o’clock in the morning and it was all hands 
and the cook man the windlass and walk 
her round to a rattling homeward bound 
chanty that made even my fever-touched 
blood quicken. 

‘Good bye, fare-you-well”’ never sounded 
so pleasant to me, though we still had four 
months more of hard work and drudgery 
ahead before we should see home and friends 
again. The men felt it too, and now that our 
trouble-makers were gone, the bunch 


(Concluded on page 188) 
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A 49-Foot W. L. Schooner 


The 49-ft. overall schooner, the plans 
of which are shown herewith, is from designs 
of E. B. Schock, Seattle, Wash. Her beam is 
11 ft. and her water line length 33 ft., while 
her draft is 6 ft. 9 in. She carries lead 
ballast and has a sail area of 1220 square 
feet. Her deadwood is cut forming an 
opening for a propeller and she is powered 
with a 20 H. P. Mianus motor, which 
propels the craft at a fair rate of speed. 
She is tigged with polé masts and carries 
no topsails. Her trunk cabin extends for 
20 ft. fore and aft, which allows full head 
room throughout the craft. Below decks 
she is arranged with a stateroom forward, 
fitted with two berths. Abaft this there 
is a toilet room on the port side with a 
galley completely equipped with ice chest, 
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stove, dish racks, sink, etc., opposite. Be- 
tween this and the main cabin there are large 
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lockers for the hanging of cloth 
cabin is 12 ft. long, the forward end havi 
two transom berths, lockers, book shelya 
and a folding table, fitted against the afte 
side of the mainmast. The after part of ¢4 
cabin has two berths built at a higher Jey 
than those forward with a heavily y 
holstered seat each side of the motor which 
installed under the companionway stairs. 

There is a roomy cockpit aft in whic 
as is usual, the steering gear and nay 
gating instruments are fitted. 

The construction is substantial 
specifications call for oak keel, floo 
frames, stem; planking is of yellow pis 
laid in narrow widths and copper faste 
ed. Decks are of white pine and cah 
house and other exterior joiner wor 

mahogany. 


>. The mai 

































































































































































Viva, a V-Bottom Cruiser 


A recent addition to Mr. A. Gardner 
Cooper’s already big fleet of motor boats is 
Viva, a 40-ft. by 8-ft. 6-in. Hand designed 
V-bottom express cruiser of similar design 
to Countess, the world-famous racing cruiser 
of last year. The interior and deck arrange- 
ments are the same as those of Countess, 
but the construction is somewhat heavier. 
She is built of white cedar with mahogany 
trim and has bronze fittings throughout. 

Her power plant is a 6-cylinder 6 in. by 
6 in. Van Blerck Motor which turns its 
propeller at 1300 revolutions a minute. 
The craft is used about Long Island Sound 
and has proved to be an ideal boat for use 
on these waters. She has a speed of 23 
miles an hour. 


























AN INTERESTING LITTLE CRAFT IS VIVA, DESIGNED BY WILLIAM HAND, JR., AND OWN 





ED BY 


MR. A. GARDNER COOPER. HER POWER PLANT IS A 6-CYLINDER VAN BLERCK MOTOR 
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Seri, An Interesting Dispatch 
Boat 


Seri is one of a number of dispatch 
hoats used for doing various odd jobs on the 
Panama Canal. Sometimes she dashes from 
pint to point with officials on board, 
next day she may be a simple work boat 
towing barges or transporting workmen 
from point to point. It is therefore necessary 
that she should have a wide variety of good 
qualities; including speed, sturdy pulling 
power, and above all reliability. The dis- 
patch boats of the Panama Canal are gradu- 
ally being standardized to the type of the 
Sri. Her power plant consists of two 
60-70 H. P. Buffalo heavy duty engines. 





















A 50-Footer of Unique Design 


There comes from the drawing room 
of the Eastern Ship Yard Company the 
plans of a high speed day cruiser of un- 
usual and unique design. She is 50 ft. 
in length over all with a beam of 9 ft. and a 
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SERI IS POWERED WITH TWIN BUFFALO MOTORS AND DOES SERVICE AS A DISPATCH 


AND WORK BOAT ON THE PANAMA CANAL 


on deck duty are kept out of the way, and 
the main cockpit, which is about amid- 
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The crew’s quarters are forward and 
amply large for a boat of this size. ) 

















draft of 3 ft., while the freeboard and sheer 
of the boat are such as to contribute in every 
way towards that seaworthiness which 
should be always the first consideration in 
the planning of a boat.of this type. Well 
forward there is a helmsman’s cockpit in 
which is located the entire control of 
the twin motors and, of course, the steering 
and navigating instruments. 


The motor room is reached only through 
the forward cockpit. In this way the crew 








ships, is left free to the owner and his 
guests. 
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The main cockpit is furnished with a 
heavily upholstered seat for its full width 
against the cabin house bulkhead, which, 
with the addition of a number of wicker 
chairs, will give room for a large party. 

Through a companionway at the after 
end of the main cockpit, or from steps 
leading down from the after cockpit the 
main cabin is reached. It has built-in 
furnishings and its equipment includes two 
Pullman berths, a buffet, folding table, 


(Concluded on page 188) 
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Racing at Oyster Bay 


The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club 
at Oyster Bay closed its racing season on 
September 3rd with the sailing of the Alfred 
Roosevelt and the Robert Center Memorial 
Cup races. The contest for the former was 
sailed in the forenoon and that for the latter 
after lunch, 

A fine breeze blew all day long and the 
little fish class of boats made fine time 
around the inside courses. Sculpin, owned 
by Franklin Remington, beating Mr. De- 
Forest Hicks’ Barracuda in actual time by 
40 seconds. As the day wore on the breeze 
freshened somewhat which resulted in 
spirited racing. Barracuda was the winner 
of the Robert Center Memorial Cup, 


Yachting and Yacht Club News 


G. Hanan; Bubble, by Mr. H. Bowes; Jack 
O’Lantern, owned by Com. Leonard H. 
Dyer; E-Bar, owned by Mr. B. Lockwood; 
Rani, owned by Commodore Clifford D. 
Mallory. In the morning’s race Comrade 
crossed the finish line but one second 
ahead of Bubble which was mighty close 
going, and which kept the result in doubt 
during the entire race. 

In the afternoon the tables were turned 
when Mr. Bowes’ craft was the winner. 
The day was ideal and all of the yachts 
made splendid time over the course, which 
was five miles in length. 


Yacht Club, of which he was the presiding 
officer for thirty years. During his long 
service as Commodore he endeared himself 


to his brother members of this Club by his 
uniform courtesy and gentleness of manner 
and by the deep interest he always mani- 
fested in the welfare of the Club. Those who 
were privileged to enjoy his close fri: ndship 
will never cease, while they live, to honor 
and revere his memory and will long mourn 


with his bereaved family for 


“The touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


SIDNEY S. SCHUYLER, Vice Commodore. 
WILLIAM J. STARR, Rear 





Commodore. 





with Shock, owned by Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, a close second. Mr. Morgan 
was at the helm of Shock and it was 
his first appearance in a race on the 
Seawanhaka course this summer. 

The money usually spent in prizes 
will be given to the Red Cross and 
the winners for the series of the races 
for the past year will receive Red 
Cross medals. 


The Closing Race on 
Manhasset Bay 


Manhasset Bay had a pre-war time 
air of activity on September third, 
when the yacht owning members of 
the Manhasset Bay and Port Wash- 
ington Yacht Clubs held a special 
holiday regatta. With the exception 
of the Star Class that has been racing 
every week end during the summer, 
very few of the other craft. have 
been about. 


Skid, owned by Mr. Howard 
Corey, led the Handicap Class all 
the way around the six-mile triangu- 
lar course with Firene, belonging 
to Mr. R. Fraser, a close second. 


ETTERS like this come from the ports of the seven 

seas—and best of all they drift in often—which 
makes us feel that YACHTING in pointing high is on the - 
right course. 





Sept. 3rd, 1917 
Gentlemen:— 
Enclosed is check for YACHTING till March, 
1921. This 1s the longest time ahead that I ever 
subscribed for a periodical, which illustrates its 
value. 
Please receipt enclosed statemeni and mail in 
enclosed envelope. I expect to frame and hang 
it on the wall. 

Yours fraternally, 


Dr. Frank Baldwin. 


S fine as have been the issues of the past, the editor 
of YACHTING aims to surpass them and to publish the 
finest of all papers devoted to the sport of motor boating 
and sailing. 


SAMUEL A. Rowrer, Secretary. 
ALFRED LEE THARP, Treasurer, 
MATTHEW TILGHMAN GOLDSBOROUGH 
OswaLp TILGHMAN 

Cuas. R. Enos 


HuGHLETT HARDCASTLE 
Governors 


List of Sales Negotiated 
by Gielow and Orr ° 


As it is well known, during the 
last few months many yachts of 


all types have changed hands, 
some of those not being required 
for Government service having 
been bought by yachtsmen for 


private pleasure purposes, and others 
by gentlemen who desired to tum 
them over to the Naval Coast Patrol 
on the so-called free rental basis 
of $1.00 per month. 

Messrs. Gielow & Orr, of New 
York, have had a very active season, 
their sales of yachts of all types and 
sizes numbering over fifty. It seemed 
to Gielow & Orr that it would be o 








Although there were only two of the 
Manhasset cats entered they raced 
consistently and the honors of the day 
went to Bobcat, owned by’Mr. Robert C. 
Unitt, while Angora, owned by Mr. John 
L. Knight, finished 30 seconds before the 
winner. Mr. Charles E. Hyde, in Hydra, 
won in the Star Class. 


Races at the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club 


One of the most exciting races of the 
season among the Arrow Class of the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club was sailed over 
the club’s course on Labor Day. Among the 
craft entered were Comrade, owned by Mr. A. 


Sad News from the Chesapeake 


At a meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, held 
September 8th, 1917, to take action upon the 
death of Commodore Francis Carroll Golds- 
borough who was drowned in the Fred 
Avon river at Oxford, Md., September 4th, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted and ordered spread upon the 
minutes, and an engrossed copy sent to his 
family. 

RESOLVED. That we, the Governors of 
the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, desire to 
place on record the expression of the great 
sorrow that the sudden death of our honored 
Commodore, Francis Carroll Goldsborough, 
on the 4th instant, has brought to the hearts 
of every member of the Chesapeake Bay 
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interest to the yachting and general 
. public to give the names of thos 
craft which have been bought to turn over 
to the Government, but upon communicat- 
ing with the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, he stated 
that it did not seem advisable to furnis! 
such a list. His letter was as follows:— 

“T regret that it does not seem advisable at this 
time either to furnish a list of the yachts taken over 
by the Government or to have such a list matt 
public. 

“IT know you will understand that this is for 
military reasons, and as soon as I feel that It* 
proper to do so I will give out such a list, but ths 
will, undoubtedly, not happen for some time. 

It may be said that patriotic citizens 
still purchasing yachts to enroll m - 
U. S. Naval Reserve Force, but ™ 
number of suitable ones from which to cho 
is becoming rather limited. 
(Concluded on page 180) 
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Typ 


Craft silent of motor—palatial in accommodations—distinguished by a perva- 
Craft of great speed—abundant in power 
—built strong to wage successful combat against Neptune’s angriest moods. 

The peer of this Military Express Type does not exist. For long cruises the maxi- 
mum of comfort is assured. For use in Southern waters the provision for ventilation 











Express Cruisers 


in combination with moderate draft makes them particularly well adapted. For 
convenience of operation their one man control permits the minimum of attention. 

These attributes are the product of experience. 
yacht building knowledge. They preclude resemblance of the ordinary—they 
make these craft the choice of the cognoscente. 





They represent the essence of 


We urge a prompt response where early deliveries are contemplated 


OUR BULLETIN No. 555-D describes and illustrates in complete detail our Fifty-Foot Express 


Cruiser of this M 


two. 


ilitary Type. It luxuriously accom 


red 


It is capable of maintaining a speed of from 20 to 24 miles per hour. 


tes a party of eight and a crew ix and having a s 


BULLETIN No. 222-D covers our Forty-Foot Cruiser of this type. A craft accommodating a 


of from 20 to 22 miles per hour. 


party 8! 
Either or both of these brochures will be forwarded upon request. 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction and Quality 
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> HE paragraphs below from the Yachts- 
fie man our English contemporary are time- 
ioe ly and as conditions here in the world 
bear of yachting are similar to those in England 
passa YC should take the suggestions and get the 


youngsters sailing. Yes in their own boats. 
“One of the constantly recurring questions 
discussed in the world of yachting is the 
problem of maintaining the supply of 
recruits to the sport. For years past, in 
all our clubs, the question has been dis- 
cussed times without number—and left at 
that. Whatever possible solutions have been 
put forward (and they have been numer- 
ous) but few of the-> have ever been put to 
the test. Whatever importance this ques- 
tion may have had in the past, the problem 
wil be even more pressing after this war. 
It is a lamentable certainty that our sport 
will have lost many of its staunchest 
‘upporters and unless young blood is 
available to be trained, the sport is sure to 
swler severely. The supply of recruits has 
¥en a vital question, not only in Great 
Mtain, but in every country where the 
‘port of yacht racing exists. In France, in 
elgium, in Holland, in Scandinavia, in 
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' America and even in the Antipodes it has 
n Ween discussed and solutions more or less 
t th Practical suggested and tried. Recently, 
how the New Zealand Yachtsman has taken the 


{uestion up and advocates the formation 
* @ small, inexpensive one-design class 





for the express purposes of attracting 
youngsters to sailing and training them for 
the sport. 

“The idea has met with approval and a 
large amount of active support appears 
certain for the suggested scheme. So far as 
Great Britain is concerned, we think it 
would be hopeless to suggest any method 
unless the promoters were assured of a full 
measure of support from at least several 
clubs of decent standing. If that were 
forthcoming, it would be possible to initiate 
a scheme on a national basis and so ensure 
useful results. Unless it be a national scheme 
the result would never rise above a “‘paro- 
chial” level and the beneficial effect upon 
the sport would only be of a patchy nature. 
Considering briefly the most important— 
and at the same time the most effective— 
systems tried outside Great Britain, we 
are brought to realize the necessity of 
providing youngsters first of all with an 
inducement to go a-sailing and then with 
the craft in which they may go afloat. 
The young of the human species is essen- 
tially gregarious; he seeks and likes to be 
with his own kind. And the most successful 
methods hitherto tried have relied largely 
upon this for their success. Boys and lads 
as amateur crews or as units in a crew are 
hardly a success when they are strangers to 
the grown-up members of the crew. But 


put them in a safe, small vessel by themselves 


~ 


To Encourage the Youngster 


and set them to race against other craft 
similarly manned, and they take an inter- 
est in the sport and sort themselves out. 

“The provision of boats for such youthful, 
prospective yachtsmen is easily accom- 
plished with a large expenditure of goodwill 
and energy and a moderate expenditure 
of cash. Some years ago the Royal Ostend 
Yacht Club instituted a very successful 
scheme. The club, out of its own funds had 
several 16-ft. one-design sailing dinghies 
built. Any youngster duly vouched for 
could become the owner of one of them for a 
preliminary payment of £4. After that he 
could pay the balance, amounting to some 
£14, either by small instalments of cash— 
or by racing regularly. Points were given 
for each start, for each completed race and 
for first, second and third boats in the 
races. At the end of the season the boats 
were inspected and further points awarded: 
so many for the state and upkeep of the 
hull and spars and so many more for the 
state and upkeep of the sails and rigging. 
Each point gained had a monetary value 
so that if a boy raced regularly with a 
moderate amount of success and kept his 
boat up to decent concert pitch, he became 
her owner at the end of a couple of seasons. 
The boys were pleased, the club was not a 
loser, as it had less to pay out in prize money, 
and the sport benefited by the recruits 
attracted to it.” 
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Concerning Hyde Turbine 
Type Propellers 


When Miss Detroit II won the Gold 
Challenge Cup at Minneapolis, in August, 
she added another to the long record of 
victories won by boats equipped with Hyde 
Turbine Type Propellers. 

For four consecutive years Hyde equipped 
speeders have won the Gold Challenge Cup 
—the most important speed boat trophy 
in the motor boat world.“ In 1914; Baby 
Speed Demon II won this highly prized 
trophy. In 1915, it was Miss Detroit. The 
year 1916 saw Miss Minneapolis show her 
heels to all comers, and now 1917 finds 


Miss Detroit II carrying off the coveted - 


prize. All of these boats were equipped with 
Hyde Turbine Type Propellers which forms 
an unsurpassed record for propeller effi- 
ciency and consistency. . In addition to 
winning the Gold Challenge Cup Miss 
Detroit II also took the honors at the 
Thousand Islands capturing the Challenge 
Cup and setting a new speed record for the 
course. 

Many other famous boats have used 
Hyde Turbine Type Propellers in attaining 
recognition in speed circles such as Hawkeye 
II, Peter Pan VIII, Miss -Miami, while 
Heldena, also Hyde equipped, cleaned up 
everything «in sight at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition Races at Toronto, winning 
the Great Lakes Gold Cup and Exhibition 
trophies. 

The Hyde Windlass Company is certainly 
warranted in making the statement that 
the Hyde is undisputably the fastest pro- 
peller in the world as the above record 
substantiates such an assertion. 

The Hyde catalogue and price list will be 
mailed upon request to any interested 
party and their service department will 
gladly assist any boat owner in selecting the 
correct propeller for his outfit. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, 
Maine. 


At Durkee’s” 


While the Durkee output includes almost 
the entire line of yacht and motor boat 
supplies, they are also headquarters for 
cabinet hardware ‘including locks, knobs, 
catches, as used by commercial vessels. 

For the largest class of vessels built, 
Durkee can’ fill ‘all orders, whether it is 


caulking cotton, deck plugs, maps of any 
kind, lanterns, especially marine lanterns. 

Their Curtiss Capstans are having a 
big run this year and like the Andrade 
Windlass, wherever they are used, the most 
perfect satisfaction results. 

The Dunn Divinhood enabling anyone 
to remain under water, at a depth of from 
25 to 30 feet, for any purpose for a long 
period, has been a big seller. Circulars for 
this or any of the above will be forwarded 
gladly on application to Chas. D. Durkee 
& Co., 2 South Street, New York City. 


Two Interesting Letters from 
Users of Jeffery’s Marine 
Glue 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co. recently received 
from one of their customers a photograph of 
the lap-streak canvas covered row boat 
shown on this page. The owner also writes 
that “‘this boat was bought from O. Sheldon 
& Co., in 1891; was covered with canvas 
laid in Jeffery’s No. 7 Black Soft Quality 
Marine Glue by his father in 1892. The boat 
has been re-ribbed and a new gunwale put 
on but has never leaked a drop. The hull is 





THIS BOAT WAS COVERED WITH CANVAS LAID IN 
JEFFERY’S MARINE GI.UE IN 1892 AND HAS NEVER 
LEAKED A DROP SINCE. 
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almost as good as ever. The wonderf! thing 
about this boat is that she is lap-streaked 
and yet the glue has-held ever since it wag 
put on and is still holding today as good as 
ever. The boat has been in service from 
two to four months every year and has 
always been pulled up on the beach.) Yoy 
can realize the wear on the canvas under 
such conditions. She has had service—hard 
service—and yet today she stands in a class 
by herself. We keep the canvas well painted: 
this combined with the Jeffery’s Marine 
Glue used is the whole secret.” 

Another customer, a well known yacht 
designer, writes them, relating to Jeffery’s 
No. 1 Black Extra Quality Marine Yacht 
Glue, as follows: “I am thoroughly familiar 
with this excellent material. I have used 
it for more than thirty years, beginning 
when it was little known in this country, 
I am not now engaged in building, but I re- 
cognize its value for various classes of work, 
I note that you claim for it a duration of 
four. to six years; I used it in the deck seams 

















of a small yacht in 1903 and I find it is still 
in very good condition.”’ 


William J. Deed goes with 
American Shipping and 
Export: Co. 


William J. Deed, the well known Boston 
naval architect and power boat specialist 
has accepted the position of consulting 
naval architect in the shipbuilding de 
partment of the American Shipping and 
Export Company. Mr. Deed has gained a 
good reputation for skill in the designing of 
boats of all types and the clients of the 
American Shipping and Export Co. will be 
assured of excellent designs. The officers 
aré€ all men experienced in the construction 
and management of vessels, the president 
being Capt. C. S. Dennis, and the company 
will not only build vessels for clients om 
order but will build a fleet of its own. The 
company has purchased the yard of Thomas 
M. Fairclough & Co., Winthrop, Mass, 
in Boston Harbor, and have there under 
construction from Mr. Deed’s designs and 
under his supervision, a fast patrol boat fot 
John G. Quinby, Jr., of New York, which 
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boat will go into naval service upon com) . 
pletion. The company is negotiating the | 
purchase of other yards and any one ii.) 
terested in having a vessel of any type "in| E 
wood construction will do well to consuliiyy 
this concern, whose offices are at 112 Wate) 
Street, Boston, Mass. | . 
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It will keep you afloat for hours or days, 
dry and warm, absolutely protected 


: from exposure, no matter how long adrift. 

: You Cannot Drown! You Cannot Chill! 
4s in an 

: Ever-Warm Safety-Suit 

i 


The Real Life Preserver 



































ht HE fame of this real life preserver is already world-wide. The suits are protecting whole Hospital Units—nurses, doctors, 
y’s ambulance drivers—engineers and army officers on the way through the U-boat zones. They are serving in the Patrol 
ht Squadron and on boats like the U. S. S. “Mayflower.” They are carried by passengers on practically every 
iar transoceanic liner and are finding a welcome among yachtsmen everywhere. Don’t let your loved one sail without one. 
“ Send for new illustrated booklet, price list and order guide 
ry. 
YB INTERNATIONAL LIFE SUIT CORPORATION, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
rk, JaMEs A. WarTrT, President Louis S. BRUENN, Vice-President Joun D. DuNLop, Treasurer Oscar A. YOUNGREN, Secretary 
hes 10th FLOOR 11 BROADWAY NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
till 
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| | ae is in Ivory Py-ra-lin ware something more definitive of Un 
| character than the soft mellow tones of purest ivory. There is a v4 
f refinement—a richness—a solidity that appeals to the connoisseur. 
|| Our charming Du Barry pattern embraces many pleasing articles de = 
=| toilette for both lady and gentleman. Each made of this exquisite all- pd 
q American product—and each beautiful in its purity of design. Za The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as important a 
i The better stores show a generous assortment. Ly factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull, 
i. = The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
: Breaties apen segue we little, be fitted with 
a] W ’ 
%, 
| E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company ae LOWELI DUCK 
= The Arlington Works “ “ . . 
| 725 Broadway New York ja THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 
ea Pet ie eo Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll 
Y" le Z Z YY 4% yagi 
cme vinitigy Oy PEAT TTR BOSTON YARN CO. Boston, Massachusetts 
ping 44 Z 44 Be 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Moving A Modern Engine 


Factory 


The Gray Motor Company has just 
finished a job that it is hoped will be the 
last of its kind for some time to come. 

Moving the complete equipment of a 
large factory employing several hundred 
men is by no means a small task, but when 
because of the rush of work and the fulfill- 
ment of contracts this moving must be 
done without interruption to the production, 
some idea can be obtained of the enormity 
of the task. 

Already at this writing most of the 
machinery from the machine shop and tool 
room have been installed in the new factory. 
The assemblers, however, are still busy at 
the old factory building motors out of 
surplus stock machined by the shop before 
moving began, and turning out completed 
engines at the usual rate. Arrangements 
have been made so that four days after the 
last engine has been completed at the old 
plant engines will begin coming through at 
the new. 


YACHTING 


were trapshooters. They were good fellows 
and I wanted their patronage and at their 
solicitation I got an automatic trap and a 
few barrels of targets and they would run 
up from town on week ends and hold a little 
shoot. Somehow from the first, the sport 
grew and when the guns began to crack, 
a crowd immediately assembled. The game 
is a‘noisy one and does its own advertising. 
The demand on this one trap grew steadily 
and it was often taxed to its capacity to 
accommodate those who wanted to try 
their hand at the game. 

“When I commenced to see the possibili- 
ties in this as an amusement attraction, I 
got in touch with the Interstate Association 
and some of the Powder and Ammunition 
Companies and what had started locally 
was soon a well recognized feature and 
brought me people from all the States 
adjoining. It was then suggested to me that 
I hold a tournament. At first, I couldn’t 
see the value in this, but was finally per- 
suaded to do so by some of the same fel- 
lows that had been responsible for the in- 
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Number One, ‘‘ You could make it SUCCESS 
from the first, with your high class pair; mage 
you could keep the traps open every day 
of the season and if you ever got ip q 
position to hold a tournament, you could 
make it a feature attraction among yoy; 
guests and there is no reason why you could 
not hold a tournament shortly afier the 
holidays. The detail of all this can easily 
be worked out and there is no question byt 
that the Interstate Association and the 
interested companies would be as willing 
to assist you as they have me. If you have 
no one available in your hotel staff at 
the present time to take charge of such a 
proposition, the Powder or Ar:munition 
Companies will put you in touch with 
thoroughly trustworthy shooting experts 
who will take entire charge of the proposi- 
tion and run it as competently and with as 
little trouble as the man does who now has 
charge of your golf links.” 

“That is all very fine,” said the man from 
the South, ‘but what is all this well laid 
out plan of yours going to cost? Our 

Directors have rather curtailed the 








It is wonderful to note the preci- 
sion and the systematic methods used 
in transferring huge stocks of raw and 
partly machined materials. 

An organized gang of movers load 
the cars eight or ten a day. These 
are pulled out during the night and - 
empties placed. The loaded cars are 
pulled twelve miles across the city to 
our brand new up-to-date factory 
where another gang are receiving 
and unloading the contents. 

The Gray Motor Company has been 
very fortunate in being able through- 
out this past year to give prompt 
deliveries, in spite of troubles experi- 
enced everywhere in getting raw 
materials, the labor shortage, etc. 

The new factory has more than 
double the floor space; that willmake 





“I go out of my way to say there is no publi- 
cation that gives better returns than does 
YACHTING.” Name on Request. 


R. ADVERTISER, the excerpt above from one 
of our advertisers’ letters is another of the many 
proofs we have that it pays to buy space in YACHTING, 
and to use it continually. 


amount of money we should expend 
on amusements for the next couple 
of seasons.” ‘‘ Well,” said Number 
One, ‘“‘that is the best thing about 
this sport, it is self-supporting from 
the first. Our initial outlay, as near 
as I can remember, was in the 
neighborhood of $150.00, and the 
first year paid back none of this, but 
each succeeding year showed a 
balance on the right side of the 
ledger and last year our accountsat 
the end of the season showed on 
the shooting alone, a cash balance 
of $1,200.00, and this is not the 
high water mark by any means, as 
I know of another resort whose cash 
profit*from this sport is nearly four 
times this amount.” 

“Well,” said the Florida maz, 

















it possible to keep better stocked. 

The new automatic machinery and latest 
improved methods of manufacturing will 
hasten production, so that with any sort 
of deliveries of raw materials at all the 
Gray Motor Company will be in position to 
even better its reputation for quick delivery 
of good engines. 


A Sport Alluring 


Two gentlemen were seated in an up- 
town cafe in New York the other day and 
the following conversation was overheard. 

It was shop talk and it was easy to surmise 
that they were resort hotel managers, one 
from the New England States and the 
other one in charge of one of those big 
Winter Resort Hotels on the Florida Coast. 
When we first “‘got’’ the conversation, the 
man from New England was speaking: 

“‘We have done wonderfully well this 
summer in spite of the unsettled conditions 
and I attribute a large part of this success 
to an idea that was brought to me some 
time ago by some friends of mine who 





stallation of the trap. That first tournament 
was not a wonderful success, we had only 
38 shooters and with considerable hard 
work broke a little better than even on the 
shoot. We tried to send everybody away 
feeling that they had had a good time, and 
believe me we succeeded. I noticed, how- 
ever, that there was an account of this shoot 
in the local papers, that the Sporting 
Papers all over the United States printed 
the scores and later on that my inquiries 
for reservations began to cover a wider 
scope of territory. 

*‘We held this shoot at about the same time 
each succeeding year, and have had to 
install an extra trap for every year’s 
tournament to date, and last year we had a 
little over 100 shooters many of them with 
their families, and it has been the very best 
class of trade that we have ever had in the 
house.”’ 

The Florida man was seemingly im- 
pressed and asked, ‘“‘Do you think the same 
thing would be possible for a winter resort 
in our location?” “Certainly,” said 









as they arose to leave, “I am 
going to try that little scheme _ this 
winter.” 


Compliment to Gray Engines 


The Gray Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Colin Douglas, 357 4th Avenue, New York 
City, stating that he had just recovered 
his Gray Model F engine No. 25208 whic 
was stolen last summer and that the thieves 
had been captured and had confessed. 

They made the statement that they made 
a very careful inspection of several different 
cruisers before selecting the Gray enginé 
which they took out of his cruiser. He says 
the men were first class mechanics and l 
considered their choice a compliment ' 
Gray motors. 

The Gray motor has always been one 
the popular makes because it has proved ' 
be an efficient and reliablemachine. Durits 
the last three or four years Gray 4y¢ 
motors have become much used and it 4 
a motor of this type that was stolen ir 
Mr. Douglas’s boat. 
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Are You Getting Out of Your 
Boat All That Is In Her ? 


VERY time you slip away from the moor- 
ing, can’t you just feel her tingling and 
aching to get busy on her job of giving you the 
greatest possible return in pleasure and sport? 


The boat will do her part. Howabout you? Itisn’t 
enough for the boat to be willing to give, you must be 
able to take. The boat can be your slave only if you 
can be her master. 


What a wonderful feeling it is, as you set out with 
ear a-cock for the rippling of the water against the sides 
of your large yacht or small boat, to know that no matter 
what happens you are master of the situation. No matter 
what the weather may be, what sudden storm may arise 
or great strain, what may go wrong with sail, tackle or 
engine, you are calm, confident, the “boss.” Pleasure 
takes on a new meaning and you get the maximum benefit 
and joy from the greatest sport in the world. 





The only way you can reach that happy state is to 
know all about your boat, the conditions you are likely to 
meet and how to handle them. The Editor of YACHTING 
has carefully selected, as best adapted to give you that 
knowledge, seven books which are well-called the Yachts- 
man’s Practical Library. All you need to know about 
your boat is in these books in simple, concise language. 


THE TITLES ARE 

Small Boat Building Each is a complete treat- 
Small Boat Navigation ment of its subject by a 
Navigation for the Amateur high authority, full of meat, 
Reading the Weather uniform in binding. We 
The Marine Motor want you to look them over, 
Ice Boating on approval. The coupon 
The Motor Boat shows how. 


Send no money. If you like the books, keep them 
and pay in easy monthly installments, including a sub- 
scription to YACHTING or a renewal of your present 
subscription. 
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ay Unequaled 


Craftsman Quality fe or 


’ Boat Upholstery 


There may be lots of materials suitable for boat upholstery, 
but for actual service and wear nothing can surpass Du Pont 
Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality. Itis water, dirt and grease-proof. It 
will not stain and when soiled can be easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 

It has all the luxurious feel and appearance of the finest leather 
and makes up easily into the most serviceable of cushions and hand- 
some cabin decorations. It is made in a variety of plain-grain or 
moorish effects and offers a wide selection of colors. 


Rayntite for Tops 


of speed or motor boats settles the top problem permanently. It 
is thoroughly waterproof, it is light, it is strong—with surplus 
strength. Made in single texture with Fabrikoid surface or Fair- 
field Rubber surface and guaranteed for one year against leakage. 


Booklet and samples of Fabrikoid or 
Rayntite mailed FREE on request. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. 


Wilmington Delaware 
Works at 

Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. How Many Hides 

Canadian Office and Factory, Toronto Has A Cow? 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Leather Substitutes 





| 








OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
141 West 36th Street, New York. 


Send me prepaid on approval your Yachtsman’s Practical Library of 7 
volumes uniformly bound i in green cloth, also the Yachting magazine for twelve months. 
I vel the books I will remit 50 cents within ten days and $1.00 a month for 7 months. Other- 
will return the books within ten days at your expense, and my subscription to Yachting 
be cancelled. . (If I wish to pay in one amount, | shall remit $7.00). 


Name 


Address 











FRANCES I!—one of our 65-footers 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 


Launch and 
Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
New York 


6-Cylinder, 64%" x 844" 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine 














Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely 
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B SAILING 


89 No. WASHINGTON STREET 





\TOPPAN 


| SAILING and POWER BOATS 
Safe, Reliable, High-Grade 


OUR 1917 LINE OF,..WINNERS: 


DORIES—18, 20, 22, and 30 Ft. 
DORIES—14 to 21 Ft. 


OcToBER. 


A WORLD’S RECORD 


On April 25th last, Glenn H. Curtiss’s 
Miss Miami, equipped with a Model 
V 4 12-cylinder Curtiss motor, made 
a new world’s record of 66 miles per 


FULL LINE OF ROWING SKIFFS AND DORIES. 
21 CLUB DORIES, Designed we D. MOWER. 

22 Ft. CABIN RACING 

24x9 Ft. and 24x104% Ft. AUXILIARY CAPE 


Cc 
SPECIAL OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT. Safe and 
Reliable. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO. 


d 30 F 
UNCHES, 22, 25,30 Ft 


BOSTON, MASS. 











In the Wake 


(Concluded from page 163) 


after sail on her, but by six she was under all 
plain sail. 

At eight o’clock we were just between 
Point Hueneme Light and the gas beacon 
on the east end of Anacapa Island, and by 
eight thirty we'were becalmed. All hands 
were so exhausted that we put off trying to 
start the engine for a while, but at last 
tackled it. Everything below decks was wet, 
and the ignition system was seasick. We 
were still working at it when a little north- 
easterly breeze came out to see what the 
trouble was. We could just lay our course, 
which was still east, one-half south, and 
which brought Point Vincente and Point 
Firmin right in line, and the Dreamer fairly 
sailed herself. 

We had regular Southern California 
weather at last. The fog shut out the shore, 
but we sailed along peacefully all night, 
passing several north bound steamers. 
When the fog rolled away at eleven o’clock 
next morning old Point Vincente was right 
there, off our port bow. The sun came out 
bright and the breeze deserted us. While 
we rolled gently in the easy swell I cooked 
everything on board except Prog and the 
Skipper. A westerly breeze came along, and 
we went rolling lazily home past the Palos 
Verde palisades. 


Two schools of porpoises came along to 
welcome us home, and then we sighted a 
number of sharks.. Unlimbering our rifles we 
bombarded the sharks, ate, slept, ate some 
more, and acted as much like twelve-year- 
olds as we knew how. At two o’clock Point 
Firmin slipped past, and then we rounded 
the breakwater, and sailed into port, five 
days from Monterey Bay—nothing like a 
record, of course, but still the days were 
reasonably full of excitement, and time 
had not hung idly upon our hands. 


The Sea Is Calling 


(Concluded from page 166) 


the Alumni Association of the New York 
Nautical School. The Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York is also 
a Governor of the School. 


hour over an official course. 


Full information and detail installation 
drawings furnished on request. 





The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation 
BUFFALO, 





U. S. A. 








Great attention has been paid by the 
Board of Governors in the selection of the 
staff of the Schoolship. In addition to the 
Superintendent, the following officers have 
charge of the ship and conduct the studies: 


Mr. C. E. Morgan, Executive and acting gunnery 
officer. 


U. S. Naval Academy, class of 1899; Marine 
Superintendent, Bureau of Navigation, Gov- 
ernment of Philippine Islands; Mr. Morgan 
has, in addition to this, seen many years of 
service in the American Line and on merchant 
vessels of the largest tonnage, with recent 
experience on the S.S. Manchuria running 
through the war zone. 


Commander C. M. Mathews, U. S. N. (retired), 
Chief Engineer. 
U. S. Naval Academy, class of 1881, Engineer 
officer on many of the fastest and largest 
vessels of the Navy. Chief engineer and 
senior engineering instructor on the Schoolship 
Newport. 


Mr. Gershom Bradford, 


Massachusetts Nautical Schoolship, Enter- 
prise, Class of 1900. Nautical Expert, Hydro- 
graphic Office, U. S. Navy, on leave of absence. 
Late of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Authority and writer on navigation, chart 
construction and piloting. 


2nd Navigator. 


Dr. C. C. Craft, Surgeon, and instructor in 
mathematics and hygiene. 
B. S. South Carolina Military Academy; 
M. D. George Washington University. Aid 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Magnetic 
observer, and authority on terrestrial magnet- 
ism. Surgeon with Admiral Peary on auxiliary 
ship Erik, 1908. Surgeon and magnetic ob- 
server on non-magnetic yacht Carnegie 1909-11. 


Mr. E. R. Glosten, graduate New York State 
Nautical School, passed in 1908. 


Wide experience in the merchant marine as an 
officer in the American Line Trans-Atlantic serv- 
ice and has had experience in the New York State 
Naval Militia. He has also been through the 
war zone in a voyage to Archangel, Russia; upon 
the completion of which voyage he joined the 
New York State Nautical School as Junior 
Instructor. 


Marline spike seamanship is taught under 
the direction of Mr. W. M. Dreilick, boat- 
swain, who is also a master mariner, and 
has been with the New York Nautical 
School for over thirty years. 


A fine band is maintained, under a band- 
master, and the shrilling of the silver pipes 
and the haunting call of the bugle add their 
bit to the color of the life on board. 


Yes, it is a good life, and the boy who is 
accepted as a cadet on the Newport is a 
lucky youngster, and his parents may be as 
proud of him as they like. 


The Gold Cup Race 


(Continued from page 168) 


the gun with Miss Minneapolis and Hawk 
Eye together and but a few seconds behind, 
and the boats held in this order until they 
passed out of sight below the bridge. 


Fifty miles an hour seemed to be the 
appointed speed for the day and that did 
ruffle up the sluggish waters of the Missis- 
sippi as it never had been ruffled before! 
Hawk Eye was game to the end and al- 
though having cracked a cylinder or two 
continued on and finished creditably, her 
speed being pretty close to 43 miles an 
hour while Miss Minneapolis averaged 52 
and, Miss Detroit II, 56.3, which anyone 
must admit is right smart travelling. 
Thus the points credited to the various 
boats for Sunday were: Miss oe II, 
10; Miss Minneapolis, 8; Hawk Eye, 


Everything has to come to an end ye 
so closed the Lord’s Day and the second 
race. 


On Monday, the day of the third race, 
the start would have pleased the eyes of 
Cesar, for as the cages dropped at minute 
intervals between the preparatory and 
starting guns, old reliable little Mis 
Detroit II jogged along slowly below the 
starting line, and going up stream, apparent 
ly oblivious to the fact that it was her cut 
to get on the job before Miss Minneapolis 
and Hawk Eye that were rushing away fo 

(Concluded on page 188) 
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TEBO YACHT BASIN COMPANY 


FOOT 23rd STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Announcement 


In addition to the conversion of yachts for the service of the 
Government, mine planters are also under construction. 


Notwithstanding the present active constructional work going on in our Basin, our yachting patrons 
can rest assured that their interests will be as carefully looked after in the future as in the past. 
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GEO:B-CARPENTER & Co, 


MARINE HARDWARE 
SHIP BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES 
SAILS, RIGGING and EQUIPMENT 


430-440 Wells Street, Chicago 


CONTRACTORS TO Sane — aw » Se 
THE U. S. ARMY & aap Os refunded on first 


NAVY order. 








Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 





asx YOUR DEALER FOR OUR MAKE OF 


HARDWARE = Wer 
FOR PLACES 
LOCKS KNOBS HINGES 


CABINET HARDWARE 
CAULKING COTTON and PLUGS 


MOPS and FLAGS "*°y2'NS NEW SERVICE FLAG 
“4, CHAS. D. DURKEE & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Marine Hardware Specialties 


2 and 3 South Street, New York City 





Send 25¢ to cover delivery 1068 page Catalog or through your dealer free 


SOOSSSSSSSSSS SS SS SSS SS SS 


—— 





Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high to 
top of bowl, 244” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing many 
of the advantages of the large 
size toilet. All brass and porce- 
lain. Oak seat and cover. 


Price $25.00 
“All prices subject to market advances, 
which are continually changing"’ 


Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., NewYork 
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Figure 1404 











4 MAHE YOUR BOAT TIGHT 
Fix That Leaky Deck Now Mant cour BOAT TiIcHntT 
DON’T WAIT UNTIL LAUNCHING TIME WHEN EVERY HOUR’S WORK 


MEANS A DELAY IN GETTING YOUR BOAT, BUT DO THE NECESSARY 
WORK NOW WHILE YOU HAVE THE TIME—REMEMBERING THAT 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


THE OLD RELIABLE IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


For Waterproofing, Canvas for 


For Deck and Hull Seams of | 
Covering Decks, Tops of 
Cabins, Canvas Boats, 


Yachts and Motor Boats 
Canoes and Flyin 
—USE— Boats — 
—USE— 
No. 1, Extra Quality No. 7, Soft Quality 


Special Marine Canoe Glue 
Best Filler for Canvas 


Black, White and Yellow 


It is a Johnnie-on-the-spot article that no 
boatman should be without. 


Waterproof Liquid Glue 
is used for the same purposes as 


No. 7, Soft Quality 


This glue will also attach canvas, cork, 
felt, rubber, leather, and linoleum to iron, 
steel, or wood. 


For Ships’ Deck Use: No. 2, First Quality Ship Glue. No. 3, Special Navy Glue. All put up in 1, 2, 3, and 5-lb. cans; also 14, 28, 56 and 112-lb. boxes, either tin or wood. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE RIGHT HIND IF YOU HOPE TO OBTAIN SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. Send for New Booklet, ‘‘Marine Glue.’” What to use and how to use it. 


152 HNEELAND STREET, BOSTON. MASS., U. S. A. 


The largest dealer in town carries this in stock: if 
not, he should. Tell him to write us for the agency. 


L.W. FERDINAND @ COMPANY 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“‘Light Competition Work Not Wanted’”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street - - New York 








WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 








YOUR BEST INSURANCE IS A 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 


WRITE TO THE 


Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Used on most all American and foreign rac- 
ing yachts, are made by the Pigeon-Fraser 
Hol _ Spar Co., makers of all kinds of 
spars for yachts, working vessels, or ice 
boats. Either Hollow or Solid. 


Pigeon = Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 


FRISBIE MOTORS 

















Are quiet in eperasion, coon 

sible, refined. 1-6 vevlinders, 3-7 3-78 HP. 
Send for boo showing By why 
you should buy Frisbie M 
FRISBIE MOTOR ‘CO. 
7 Coll St. Middletown, Conn. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 
YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you. 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 











WANTED. 


Boat builders, cabinet sphere, joiners, and carpenters. Steady 
work and good wages all the year round. We have clean, well 

ventilated, and steam heated shops. Port Clinton is situated 
in the center of the great fruit growing district, a good inex- 
pensive little town to make your home in, within easy reach 
of the Great Lakes leasure resorts, and there is plenty of 
fishing, hunting and ting. Non union shop. Transporta- 
tion refunded. 

THE MATTHEWS BOAT COMPANY, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR GASOLINE 


— will reduce the cost of auto- 
mobiling, but until this is 
found economy and efficiency 
in operation must be prac- 
|| ticed. Advice onthisis given in 


OUTING HANDBOOKS 


Automobile Operation. The 

Gasoline Motor. The Auto- 

mobile, Its Selection, Care 
and Use. 

Catalog describing forty-one other out- 

door HANDBOOKS free on request. 

At your dealer or direct, Eighty Cents, postage five cents extra. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 

















TACH TING 
The Gold Cup Race 


(Concluded from page 184) 


the starting line for all they were worth. 
But you never can tell—as anyone knows 
who has ever been in a motor boat—what’s 
going to happen next, and just when the 
spectators were least expecting it and with 
the crack of the starting gun, Miss Detroit 
II spun about, opened her motor up wide 
and nosed as nicely as you please between 
the starting buoy and the flying Miss 
Minneapolis, and in so doing was the first 
boat across the line. Every one turned 
thumbs up then, it was class! 


Hawk Eye was right on the job too, and 
for the first round averaged 50 miles an 
hour, but somehow around the second lap 
the jinx that seems to delight in following 
racing hydroplanes got her bad and she 
passed out. For all that she put up a 
game fight and every reader of YACHTING 
should drop a postal to Commodore Judson 
telling him he is a true sportsman and a 
gentleman. Anyhow, this is the way we of 
the paper feel about it. 


Miss Minneapolis seemed to be in her old 
time form which was probably due to the 
better knowledge her pilots had of her 
peculiarities than they had had in the previ- 
ous races, for it must be remembered that 
they were racing at a great disadvantage, 
having at the last moment had to replace 
the 12-cylinder Wisconsin motor with which 
she had been fitted with a well working 
Sterling. 


Miss Detroit in the meantime had 
been running around the course like one 
possessed and, in trying to outdo herself, 
covered the first six miles at the rate of 
59 5-10 miles an hour, the subsequent laps 
being taken at slightly reduced speed but 
for all that she established a new record 
for the 30 miles. 


So finished the fifteenth annual race for 
the Gold Challenge Cup. 


It seems strange to talk about having a 
seaplane out in Minnesota, but one was there, 
for in the inland country of that locality 
which, however, is blessed with a number of 
picturesque lakes (among them being Minne- 
tanka that hasseensomevery finesailingraces, 
both in older days and today) and the upper 
waters of the Mississippi, craft of this type 
should either be called river-planes or lake- 
planes, that country being too far away 
from blue fish and salt water to even 
think of the word sea. At any rate, the 
dashing ‘aviator who winged his way from 
Lake Calhoun, some distance from the motor 
boat race course, started interest among 
the populace in lake-planing, or, in this case 
it should be river-planing—because it was 
over the river—by racing the wonder craft 
of Algonac, but I guess he (Floyd Smith, 
aviator) knows now that Miss Detroit 
is right there with the speed and that she 
was built under a lucky star, because she 
had not the least difficulty in running away 
from her winged rival. The winged rival 
though had a lame back or pontoon or 
something that killed her speed. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Octozer, 19] 


From a spectacular point of view i 
would have been most interesting to hayg 
two craft of this kind (hydropla F 


hydro-air-plane) race and have th ae 
spanned with bridges, and as the bridgeg 
were passed by the on-rushing contenders 
it would be the business of the hydro 
aeroplane to jump one while the hydro 
airplane dives under and so down t! wholg 


course, and, as a finish, there tn uld be g 
good depth ‘of water so that both machines 
could dive out of sight and emerce tr 
umphant in front of the judges’ stand 
There is no doubt but that a race of tha# 
kind would draw a crowd. 


After Whip Po’Will had been raised, jt 
was found that sand and silt from ‘the 
foot hills of the Rockies had penetrated 
her engine’s crank case, bearings, oiling 
system, magneto, carburetor: in fact, had 
crept in with the water where she rested 
with only her bow afloat in the Mississippi 
so it was necessary to take down the motog 
to clean every part before it would be safd 
to run it. Needless to say, this too 
time and although her owner and the trained 
mechanics that came West with her madd 
every effort they were unable to have he 
running in time for the mile trials. So 
Miss Detroit II was the only boat to hit the 
high spots in this event, which she did at thd 
remarkable and record breaking rate, by 
the Admiralty method, of 61.723 statutd 
miles an hour, which makes her the fastest 
boat in the world, bar none. 


A Second Mate’s Yarn 


(Concluded from page 175) 








forward were fairly content—at least they 
were at this stage of the voyage. 

The tow boat cast us off outside and we 
hauled the wet hawser aboard as she tooted 
a farewell on her way back over the bar 
The wind was fair from the East, and we 
piled the sails on her one after the other 
to’royals and to’gallant staysails, making 
the old girl walk. Over our quarter as th¢ 
sun went down that night was the low m 
distinct line of the great African continent 
hazy in the afternoon heat, while on thé 
other side stretched the fresh blue Indian 
ocean, with the breeze coming warm, sweé 
and true off it. As we swept her decks up 
before supper that night we all realized i 
was the last shore dirt we’d have aboari 
for many a week. 

Sea watches were set as usual, the malé 
taking the first one as is customary on th 
homeward voyage, and by eight o’clo 
that night we were down to our “old routin 
once more, and everyone was glad. I guess 
—because we were homeward bound. 

(To be continued) 


A 50-Footer of Unique Desig 


(Concluded from page 177) 


book shelves, etc. Forward on the port si if 
there is an opening from the ves tibule . 
the foot of the stairs in which space * 
located the toilet room while opposite ™ 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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corresponding position fore and aft there is 
4 completely equipped galley fitted with 


alcohol stove, refrigerator, dish lockers, © 


sink, and all those things that are necessary 
to form an efficient culinary department. 
The main cabin is somewhat over 7 ft. in 
length and has full headroom while the 
toilet and galley are each 5 ft. long. 

The owner’s quarters are separatéd from 
the engine room by a watertight bulkhead 
while forward of this bulkhead and abaft 
the twin motors are gasolene tanks having 
a combined capacity of 260 gallons. The 
power plant is two 150 H. P. motors which 
are sufficiently powerful to propel the craft 
at a speed of 25 miles an hour. There is 
full headroom around the engines and ample 
room for efficient care: The crew’s quarters 
are in the bow of the ship and entrance is had 
thereto through a hatch on the forward 
deck. 


Gielow & Orr Sales— 


(Concluded from page 178) 


Gielow & Orr sales include the following: 


United States, steam yacht, 283 feet l.o.a., owner, 
Colonel E. H. R. Green. Nirvana, steam yacht, 
213 feet l.o.a., owner, Walter W. Dwyer. Sialia, 
steam yacht, 203 feet l.o.a., owner, Henry Ford. 
Florence, steam yacht, 173 feet l.o.a., owner, A. 
P. DuPont. Margaret, steam yacht, 173 feet l.o.a., 
owner, James W. Shewan. Zoraya, steam yacht, 
135 feet l.o.a., owner, William Biel. Florence, 
motor yacht, 154 feet l.o.a., owner, Julian F.Detmer, 
Paragon, motor yacht, 120 feet l.o.a., owner, John 
F. Betz, 3d. Suzanne, twin-screw motor yacht, 
110 feet I.o.a., owner, F. M. Kirby. Alacalda, motor 
yacht, 105 feet l.o.a., owners Farley Hopkins, D. 
D. Wiman. Joy, twin-screw motor yacht, 93 feet 
lo.a.. owner Thomas N. Jones, 3rd. Vencedor, 
twin-screw motor yacht, 90 feet l.o.a., owners, 
H. H. Luedinghaus, W. C. Uhri. Dorothea, 
motor yacht, 75 feet l.o.a., owner Thomas N. 
McCarter. Trillora, motor yacht, 75 feet l.o.a., 
owner, F. R. Henderson. Maris, motor yacht, 77 
feet lo.a., owner John F. Schmadeke. Owaissa, 
twin-screw motor yacht, 77 feet l.o.a., owners 
Gottfried Piel, C. H. Smith. Albion, motor yacht, 
67 feet l.o.a., owner, Frederick S. Fish. Ocoee, 
motor yacht, chartered, 67 feet l.o.a., owner, George 
M.L.LaBranche. Elise, motor yacht, 61 feet l.o.a., 
owner John Devereux. Jimetta, motor yacht, 65 
feet l.o.a., owner C. Studebaker, Jr. Wiwoka, mo- 
tor yacht, 62 feet l.o.a., owner, Joseph V. Gallagher. 
Charmian II, twin-screw motor yacht, 60 feet l.o.a., 
owner, J. E. Stanton, Jr. Alpha, motor yacht, 56 
feet l.o.a., owner, J. Ellis Fisher. Boomerang II, 
twin-screw motor yacht, 53 feet l.o.a., owner, E. 
Burghard. Vision, motor yacht, 45 feet Lo.a., 
owners, Lorenzo E. Anderson, Breckenridge Jones. 
Pomander, scout cruiser, 43 feet l.o.a., owners, 
Lorenzo E. Anderson, Breckenridge Jones. Prudence 
Elco cruisette, 32 feet l.o.a., owner W. S. Milne. 
Marion, motor boat, owner, W. Lippincott. 

Lady Lou, auxiliary schooner, 58 feet l.o.a., 
owner, Norman Johnson. Agnes B., auxiliary 
yawl, 44 feet l.o.a., owner, Dr. H. H. Morton. 
Lenobia, auxiliary yawl, 46 feet l.o.a., owner, 
Frederick M. Buse. Senga, auxiliary sloop, 45 
feet l.o.a., owner, W. T. Haskell. 

_Joker, sloop yacht, 49 feet l.o.a., owner, C. D. 

ail, Gleam, sloop yacht, owner, George E. Chis- 
holm. Skylark, sloop, owner, E. L. McCallay. 

Virge, sloop, owner, Reynold A. Spaeth. Juanita, 
New York 30-footer, 43 feet l.o.a., owner, William 
aman Low, Jr. Silhouette, New York 30-footer, 

3 feet l.o.a., owner, Charles Hollinshead. 


The 127-foot Steam Yacht Thetis, the 
\70-foot Steam Yacht Corona, the 89-foot 
Motor Yacht Hopestill and the 90-foot 
Motor Yacht Arcturus were also sold for 
Meir owners to undisclosed purchasers. 
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It Isn’t ALL Fighting At the Front 


There are long hours of inactivity in the dugouts, days of necessary rest 
behind the firing line and weeks, perhaps, of enforced idleness in the hospital. 


It is at such times as these that your boy’s thoughts dwell on home and 


home folk and home interests. 


You can’t go to him, of course, but you can do the next best thing— 


Keep Our Boys In 
Touch With Home 


Let them know what their America is saying, thinking, doing! The magazines 


are the voice of the country—they will carry a message of cheer overseas. 


The OUTING Soldiers 
and Sailors Magazine Fund 


has been organized to supply the men of our service with the best reading 


matter the land affords—free of charge. 


Departments. 
Adventure Forest & Stream Outing 
Ainslee’s Harper’s Outer’s Book 
All Outdoors Hearst’s Popular Mechanics 
American Independent Popular Science Monthly 
Atlantic Monthly Judge Puck 
Baseball Leslie’s Recreation 
Century Life Red .Book 
Collier’s Literary Digest Saturday Evening Post 
Cosmopolitan McClure’s Scribner’s 
Current Opinion Metropolitan Travel 
Everybody’s Munsey’s Vanity Fair 
Field & Stream Outlook World’s Work 


Send your contribution, large or small, to OUTING by money order or check 


and do your part. Address 


The OUTING Soldiers & Sailors Magazine Fund 


New York 


141 West 36th Street 


The following publications will be 
forwarded to the front by Fund through the co-operation of the War and Navy 

















1909—1916 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 
SAIL MAKERS 


MARINE BASIN, ULMER PARK 
Formerly at City Island 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of the Arrow 2 cylinder, 4 H.P. detachable; 
famous Waterman Porto 1 cylinder, 3 H.P detachable; 
K-1 inboard engine single cylinder 2 H.P., weight 36 pounds; 
K-2 inboard engine double cylinder 5 H.P., weight 60 pounds; 


model A-4 special 4—6 H.P. inboard. 


637 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 
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for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 








HYDE 


TURBINE TYPE 


PROPELLERS 


Catalogue FREE Upon Request 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 


BATH, MAINE 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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STERLINGS HOLD ALL 


WORLD’S RECORDS! 


STERLING CHAMPIONS FOR 7 YEARS 
WINNERS OF THE GOLD CHALLENGE CUP 


OcTOBER, 1917 
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. 1911 Mitt II 1914 Baby Speed Demon 
nel baie 1912 P. D. Q. 1915 Miss Detroit 
1913 Ankle Deep 1916 Miss Minneapolis 
Miss Detroit II, Champion 1917. Speed over a mile a minute. Built by C. C. 1917 Miss Detroit II 


Smith Boat and Engine Co., Driven by her owner, Gar H. Wood, 
Powered with a 250 H. P. Sterling racing engine. 











@ In seven years of gruelling contests, against motors of many makes, Sterlings have each year emerged 
victorious, the only motors that have withstood the pace. This year Miss Detroit II won the Thousand 
Islands Championship at Alexandria Bay. Again at Minneapolis she succeeded in annexing the cup for 
Detroit. She is the American Champion, and the fastest motor boat in the world. 





@ When you want a real marine motor, capable of producing its maximum output of power for long periods, 
and at high speed, you will want a Sterling motor. Just as the Sterlings have dominated the racing 
field for seven years, so a// Sterling models are incomparable. Let us send you literature. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
1258 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
10 TO 300 H. P. FOR WORK BOATS, SPEED BOATS, FAST RUNABOUTS, AND EXPRESS CRUISERS 
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UFFALO power means steady, reliable service—power in sizes from 3 to 
150 h. p. for runabouts, yachts, cruisers and work boats of all kinds— 
economy in fuel and upkeep cost. 


Send for The Buffalo Book 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1271-1283 NIAGARA ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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= ee T AMS, LEMOINE & CR ANE MARINE INSURANCE 


; . REPRESENTED 
52 Pine Street - New York City ABROAD 
TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 


3 OFFER FOR CHARTER THE FOLLOWING DESIRABLE HOUSEBOATS ALL OF WHICH ARE ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR FLORIDA WATERS 





: YACHT BROKERS 
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:0,1847 -SALE—CHARTER—Shallow draft houseboat, 85 feet over all, 18 feet beam and 28 N2: 1848—SALE —CHA RTER.—Modern houseboat, ideally suited for southern waters, 
N\ inches draft—75 H. P. Standard motors, speed 10 miles, heated by hot water, and lighted 12:3 x 115 x 17.8 x 3.4 ft.; 2 Standard motors, 4 large staterooms, 2 bathrooms, saloon; 
dectricity; 4 staterooms, bathroom, 2 saloons, etc. Full particulars from Tams, Lemoine & very large shade deck; lighted by electricity and has new ice machine. Full particulars 
tage, 52 Pine Street, New York. from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 


| | 
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Neat Es 

ARTER: Com- J . 
modious _house- N2: _lsto— HAR- 
boat, 87 feet over TER — Desirable 
all, 23 feet beam, houseboat, 115x 17x 
4 feet 7 inches 
draft. Twin-screw, 
two new 70 H. P. 
Buffalo motors, 5 
large staterooms, 
dining saloon and 
deck saloon, 2 
bathrooms; elec- 
tric light, etc. 
Plans and com- 
plete particulars 
from Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, 


3 feet 6 inches draft. 
Speed 12 miles, 5 state- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
main saloon, dining 
saloon, smoking and 
sitting room. Further 
particulars from 
Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, 52 Pine Street, 











S 
52 Pine Street, New York. 
awe! New York. 
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WANTED the best cruising boat, sail or 
auxiliary with a draft of not over 4 feet and 
full head room, that $500 or less will buy. 
A. B. C., Box No. 3, YACHTING, 141 
West 36th St. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912: 
ad YACHTING published MONTHLY, for Oct. 1, 1917- 
State of New York, 

County of New York, { SS: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared W. A. Miles who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
ays that he is the Business Manager of YACHTING, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
tt, of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption. required by the Act of August 24, 
112, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 

(1) That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
tditor, managing editor and business managers are: 
Publishers, OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 141-5 West 
d6th_ St. New York City. Editor, William Atkin, 
\il-5 West 36th St., New York City; Managing Editor, 
William Atkin, 141-5 West 36th St., New York City; 
business Manager, W. A. Miles, 141-5 West 36th St., 
New York City. 

(2) That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
ae 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 


yJACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 20 Vesey St., New 
ork City; Oswald G. Villard, 20 Vesey St., New York 
City; Herbert L. Stone, Norfolk, Va. 

(3) That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
*cunities (If there are none, so state). None. 

(4) That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
lames of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
"any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
olders as they appear upon the books of the company 
~ also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
Seer upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
tn m fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
ny or whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
aff said two paragraphs contain statemerts embracing 
pe full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
bole encitions under which stockholders and security STM ULL TTT maid 
See who do not appear upon the books of the company 
a hold stock and securities in a capacity other H KE; R EK 9 s A C H A N e EK, 
bo bel at of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 

pg a y ! other person. mage ope ps eg ew 

rest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, ° 
Mother securities than assostated by him. FOR SALE—32 ft. L. O. A. x 8 ft. x 4 ft. 6 in. knockabout. In 
S (Signed) - A.M . Mer. — . ° 
Sitember gud Subscribed before me this 24th day of commission and perfect order. Modern boat with complete equipment. 


(Signed) L. HARRISON, 


(Seal} Notary Public, New York County. C. W. °¢/o YACHTING 141 West 36th Street, New York 


(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 


A Real Home of Your Own 


Wilderness 


Homes 
By Oliver Kemp 


Have you ever yearned for and 
dreamed about a home in the woods, 
where Nature crowded right up to 
your doorstep, peeked through your 
windows and murmered softly about 
your cot all night. With most of us 
it remains a dream because we don’t 
know how to begin. But “WILDERNESS 
HOM ES,” with its clear, simpleinstructions, 
its dozens of plans and pictures of homes in 
the stress of making and in the joy of comple- 
tion, makes it so easy and desirable that we 
are impatient to begin the work which will 
bring us the happiness and beauty of living 
in, of, and with the outdoors. It covers 
every detail of tools, materials and construc- 
tion so that the veriest amateur will be able 
to build a comfortable, good-looking cabin. 
And it will be your own home in the best sense. 







































LUMA II. 


~OR SALE—The best runabout in Boston waters. 35 feet 
long, 6 feet 8 inches beam, 2 feet 3 inches draught. Built 

in 1915 by day labor from designs of E. N. Burwell. Can make 
15 miles an hour all day long. 48 H. P. four-cylinder Scripps 
motor with electric starter. Complete top and wind shield. 
Motor located under forward deck, easily accessible, 14 feet 
cockpit, seats twelve people comfortably. Finest construction 
throughout, with mahogany trimmings. Built to transport 
owner from summer home to city. Cost over $3,000. Bargain 
price of $1,750 takes her. May be seen in Boston by applying to 
Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


$1.25 net; postage 19 cents 





OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
141 West 36th St. New York 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 








YACHTING 


Mr. YACHTING Reader 


HAVE YOU A FRIEND— 


with whom you camp—or fish or hunt? A man who just naturally is 
keen for the out-of-doors and whom it would be a real pleasure to remem- 
ber “just for old times’ sake” ? 


ALL OUTDOORS is looking for just such a man and has arranged for 
you both an opportunity that is a real joy. 


Frankly, we want this man and you to have ALL OUTDOORS for one 
year, starting with any issue you desire. We will fill both subscriptions 
for $2.25. (ALL OUTDOORS is regularly $1.50 a year.) If you desire 
we will send your friend a gift card showing that his subscription is a gift 
from you—and more than that— 


AS LONG AS T AaEY LAST 


we will send you both a copy of the beautiful color subject—“Well Hooked” 
——a dandy picture for the den. Simply fill out the order blank—mail it 
to us as soon as possible and we'll take care of both subscriptions and see 


that you both get a copy of this print. 
ALL OUTDOORS is a different outdoor magazine. It contains the best 


short and seasonable bits of outdoor information and anecdotes. Facts with 
the extra words squeezed out. Stories that are kernels—the husks discarded. 


The illustrations are stories in themselves. 


Each issue contains an extraordinary amount of reading. Hunting, fishing, 
tramping, tennis, golf, camping, cooking, nature study, trap-shooting, canoe- 
ing, motor-boating, sailing, automobiling, baseball, football, backwoods surgery, 
guns, tackle, dogs; game, birds, etc. 


Everything for the outdoor man. Nothing superfluous. 





ALL OUTDOORS, Inc. 
145 W. 36th St., New York NS, uid aa Wixiae ee wclta +e: 


I enclose $2.25. (We'll bill you as a matter of routine if you prefer.) Send ALL 
OUTDOORS for one year with gift card to my friend 
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Also send a copy of above print to us both. 
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NOVEMBER, 19] 


The Lighthouse 


Alone I stand where the end of the land 
Goes out in a smother of foam, 

And there knee-deep in the tidal . veep 
I welcome the long ships home. 






Afar, afar by reef and bar, 
Where the bell buoys roll and ring, 
Like a meteor’s flight through the blackesf 
night, 
My great beams wheel and swing. | 






Ten leagues inland my brethren stand, 
Steeple and tower and spire. i 

Softly they sleep while my watch I keep, 
For they know that I shall not tire. 


Yet hath the earth in its whole wide girth @ 
No place I would change for mine. | 
When the breakers roar on the sullen shore 
And the storm winds howl and whine. 


I may not know friend or foe, r 
I know not care nor fear. 

And cold or warm through calm and sto 
The old light flashes clear. 


To each my ray shall point the way, 
Battleship, tramp and tow, 
As one and all when the shadows fall, 
Into the dark they go. F 
O. M. DENNIs, 
in the N. Y. Evening Sun 


Maytime . 
No change has been made in the plans 0 
the Messrs. Shubert to keep Maytime a 
the Shubert Theatre for the remainder o 
the season. Crowded houses greet ever 
performance of this sparkling musical play, 
and with Peggy Wood, Charles Purcell angj]" 
William Norris in the featured roles th 
production is destined to continue unt 
warm weather. The play is staged undegy] 
the personal direction of Mr. J. J. Shubeg= 
and Edward P. Temple. The book and ly 
rics were written by Rida Johnson Younggij tt 
and the musical numbers by Sigmund roti 
Romberg. 4 
The story is presented in four episodes ft 
commencing with a scene in Washingtogitoun 
Square in 1840, and concluding with ! 
portrayal of fashionable life in 19l/ 
Each period is a wealth of color and bmi 
liancy of costuming. The shattered 
mance of two sweethearts of 1840, pass 
down through generations until it is finall 


realized by their respective grandchildre 
is presented in a clean, delightful mannet. 


walt if 












A 

Other members of the all-star cast 
clude Gertrude Vanderbilt, Rose Winte 
Maude Odell, Laura Arnold, Edith Wngi 
Minna Valieri, Florence Bruce, Arth 
Albro, Grace Daniels, Douglas J. Wo , 
Teddy Webb, Edward F. Nannary, © 
Stall, Richard Morgan, R. Melbouttg | ato 


Ralph J. Herbert, Warner Anderson, Pes oun 
Baremore, Eleanor B. Fox, C. H. Miller# 


— 
others. j 
Matinees are given on Wednesday ” 
Saturday. 
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Tel. Cortlandt 3479 


220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


STANLEY M. SEAMAN 


YACHT BROKER 
(Established 1900) 


Send for our handsome Illustrated Yacht List 


Marine Insurance, 


Cable ‘‘Huntsea,’’ New York, N. Y. 


we are able to offer For Sale and Charter a large list of desirable Yachts of every size and type. Now is the time to arrange for Buying or Chartering your boat for Florida waters. 
The demand last season exceeded the supply and similar conditions will likely prevail next Winter. A number of very fine Gasolene Houseboats listed at attractive prices. 














Cable Add. “Murwat” 
- MURRAY WATTS 


fe. Lombard 2289 


i ect and Engineer acht and Vessel Broker 
«<o yaa SROWN BROS. BUILDING 
14 CHESTNUT LADELPHIA 





Marine Hardware and Supplies’ 
FOR 


Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 





GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
Practical Boat Builder 


Specialties in 10, 11, and 12-feet lap strake cedar yacht 
tenders. .00 per foot. Swampscott dories all sizes, 
motor boats, ~ aad 


16 Elmwood Road Swampscott, Mass. 


Men who know Buy, Sell, Charter and Insure their 


YACHTS 


THROUGH THE 


G. W. FORD YACHT AGENCY 


30 East 42d St., New York Cable Address “*Yachtford” 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


- ow attention given to Yacht sails 
all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 


CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 








F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH - - R.I. 


Naval Architect ana Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


Harry W. Sanford 


YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42d St., N.Y. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 969 


High-class sail and power yachts for 
sale and charter. I shall be pleased to 
offer my services to those interested in 
the purchase, sale or charter of any 
type of yacht. 

















FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Yacht Agent 
4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK - Rector 3890 
High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter 


Let me know your requirements 


W. B. CALDERWOOD 
(Successor to David Fenton Co.) 
Builder of Yachts, Launches and Tenders 
MANCHESTER, MASS. 


Yacht and Boat Repairing of Every Description 
Boats Stored for the Winter 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


1S WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 














New York Jersey City Philadelphia 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
llS LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortland 


LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 
MARINE ENGINES IN THE WORLD 
Send for List 
Will exchange your present engine for a new one 








HOUSTON-SCHOFIELD CO. 
Designers and Builders of 


Model Racing Yachts 


Yachts Buiit to Plans and Specifications 
PORTCHESTER NEW YORK 





THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Offices: 
Lafayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 












WANTED. 


Boat builders, cabinet makers, joiners, and carpenters. Steady 
vork and good wages all the year round. We have clean, well 
ventilated, and steam heated shops. Port Clinton is situated 
in the center of the great fruit growing district, a good inex- 
pensive little town to make your home in, within easy 

oi the Great Lakes pleasure resorts, and there is plenty of 
an and boating. Non union shop. Transporta- 


THE MATTHEWS BOAT COMPANY, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR GASOLINE 


will reduce the cost of auto- 
mobiling, but until this is 
found economy and efficiency 
in operation must be prac- 
| ticed. Advice onthisis given in 
OUTING HANDBOOKS 
Automobile Operation. The 
Gasoline Motor. The Auto- 
mobile, Its Selection, Care 
and Use. 


Catalog describing forty-one other out- 
door HANDBOOKS free on request. 


At your dealer or direct, Eighty Cents, postage five cents extra. 
OUTING it. hepa COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 
YACHT BROKER and NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Complete List of All Types of Yachts For Sale or 
Charter. Designs Furnished for Cruising and 
Racing Craft 
Telephone, Richmond 2632 
148 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hand” New Bedford 


WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular Illustrating twenty-five origi- 
nal Hand-V-Bottom designs of boats which 
have made good everywhere. 











OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 
YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you. 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 








WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 




















Give greatestservice, 
comfort and style of 
all rubber-soled can- 
vas shoes. 


It Pays To ADVERTISE inn Tue TIME To 
ADVERTISE Is ALL THE TIME 








THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Used on most all American and foreign rac- 
ing yachts, are made by the Pigeon-Fraser 
Hollow Spar Co., makers of all kinds of 
spars for yachts, working vessels, or ice 
boats. Either Hollow or Solid. 


Pigeon = Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 





JOHN CURTIN, 


Tel. Broad 4263 


Tikes 


2 SOUTH ST.,N.Y. 











